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Syria Before the Clash 


The rapid deterioration in Syria’s eco- 
nomic position since the collapse of 
France has escaped general notice owing 
to the widespread interest in military 
activities in the Mediterranean area. 

Despite its essentially agricultural 
character, and paucity of other resources, 
Syria has always played a prominent eco- 
nomic role in the Near East. By reason 
of its convenient location and well-devel- 
oped port and transport facilities, the 
country has achieved a dominant posi- 
tion as a transit center for trade via the 
eastern Mediterranean with Iraq and 
Iran. Inrecent years its importance was 
further enhanced by the construction of 
one branch of the oil line from Iraq 
through Syria to the port of Tripoli. 

Syria’s seaside resorts attracted a 
flourishing and lucrative tourist traffic 
from adjacent countries, and receipts 
from this source, as well as emigrant 
remittances, have helped considerably to 
offset the country’s normally large im- 
port balance. Extension of the system 
of motor transport had also proceeded 
steadily, and even some of the small in- 
dustries have found an export market in 
nearby states. Prior to disruption of 
Mediterranean shipping, the economic 
situation was only moderately affected by 
the war, as commerce with central Europe 
constituted a relatively small proportion 
of total trade. 

However, the closing of the Mediter- 
ranean to normal shipping, following 
Italy’s entry into the war and the collapse 
of France, ushered in a series of develop- 
ments which have combined to make the 
past 12 months perhaps the most diffi- 
cult in Syria’s existence. The lucrative 
transit and tourist trade was lost; foreign 
trade dropped to negligible proportions. 
causing serious shortages in import prod- 
ucts, particularly fuel; while uncertainty 
over the currency, which is linked to the 
French franc, complicated the financial 
problem. 

As the situation deteriorated, emer- 
gency regulations were gradually ex- 
tended until they affected practically 
every phase of national economy. 


General Characteristics 


“Syria,” as used in this article, applies 
to all the territory of the Levant under 
the French Mandate. It consists of four 
administrative divisions, namely, the 
Republic of Lebanon (capital Beirut, also 
the seat of the French High Commis- 
sion) ; Republic of Syria (capital Damas- 
cus); Governments of Latakia and Jebel 
Druze, 

The superficial area of the Mandate 
is 58,000 square miles (about equal in 
size to the State of Georgia), and the 
Population is approximately 3,250,000. 


By S. Goldberg, Department of Commerce 


The topography is marked by a central 
plain 6 to 12 miles in width in the west, 
rising to the mountains; two parallel 
north-south ranges (Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon) traverse the country, follow- 
ing the Mediterranean. Behind these 
mountains lies a plateau, which is very 
dry and slopes eastward to the Syrian 
desert. Although there are numerous 
rivers and streams, none is suitable for 
navigation. 

There are practically only two seasons: 
Winter, the rainy period, lasts from No- 
vember to March, and is generally mild, 
except in the mountains, where cold and 
snow are often encountered; summer 
(April to October) is usually hot and dry. 
Along the coast the climate is semitropi- 
cal; it is temperate in the interior, and 
subtropical in the vicinity of the Jordan 
Valley—with wide ranges in daily tem- 
perature. 

Rainfall is heavier in the north, but 
irrigation is generally essential for cul- 
tivation. 


Agriculture Predominates 


Primarily agricultural and pastoral, 
Syria’s leading crops include olives, 
grapes, cereals, citrus fruits, apricots, ba- 
nanas, potatoes, beans, and cotton; silk- 
worm culture used to be important but is 
now of minor significance. 

Estimates for 1940 indicated favorable 
yields for most crops. The wheat yield 
approximated 665,000 metric tons in 1940, 
compared with normal production of 
600,000; the barley crop (around 385,000 
metric tons) was also larger; and a gain 
was noted in dried beans. The combined 
yield of corn, millet, and sorghum reached 
58,000 metric tons, which appears to be 
below average. Olive oil was estimated 
at 18,000 metric tons, compared with an 
average of 15,000 tons. 

Data are not available for some of the 
other products, for which average pro- 
duction, in metric tons, is about as fol- 
lows: Oats, 10,000; rice, 5,000; potatoes, 
50,000; lentils, 35,000; chick peas, 18,000; 
beans, 11,000; onions, 40,000; sesame, 
4,500; olive oil, 15,000; grapes, 200,000; 
citrus fruits, 50,000; apricots, 30,000; ba- 
nanas, 10,000; watermelons, 200,000; ap- 
ples, 3,500; cotton, 30,000; hemp, 4,500; 
tobacco, 4,500. 

Substantial quantities of cereals are 
normally exported, although in years of 
short crops imports of wheat and flour 
reach as high as 25,000 metric tons. Nor- 
mal imports of rice average 17,000 tons 
annually. 

Sheep raising is very important in 
Syria, providing a considerable volume of 
wool and skins for export. There are 
large numbers of goats and camels, but 
few cattle, because of the generally poor 


pasture. Trade in sheep averages an- 
nually about 200,000 head in imports and 
50,000 head in exports, while arrivals of 
goats approximate 22,000 and export ship- 
ments around 10,000; purchases of oxen 
and cows average 5,000 a year. The wool 
clip ranges between 20,000 and 25,000 
bales (110 kilograms each) annually, and 
also figures prominently in exports. 


Industry of Minor Importance 


Compared to agriculture, industries in 
Syria are of relatively minor significance. 
Chief manufactures include textiles, ce- 
ment, macaroni, biscuits, soap, matches, 
beverages, and brushes. Although most 
of the plants are adapted mainly to do- 
mestic needs, substantial quantities of 
certain products (cement, textiles, etc.) 
are also exported, chiefly to Palestine. 

Despite the disruption of foreign trade, 
industrial activity has been fairly well 
maintained—increased local demand, due 
to decline in imports, helping to offset the 
shrinkage in exports. 

Since the latter part of 1940, however, 
industrial activity has become subject to 
certain restrictive measures, governing 
the sale of various products, while the 
continuance of a high operating level has 
been threatened by dwindling supplies 
of fuel. 


Fuel Lacking—Minerals Scarce 


Syria is entirely dependent on imports 
for its fuel requirements, as it possesses 
no domestic resources. Although recent 
reports indicate the presence of petro- 
leum, the extent is indefinite. Normal 
annual imports of coal have averaged 
150,000 metric tons; gasoline, 40,000 tons; 
and kerosene, 30,000 tons. The problem 
of obtaining kerosene is very important, 
since it is widely used for cooking and, in 
remote villages, for lighting purposes. 

Even when the flow of oil from Iraq to 
Tripoli was maintained (pumping was 
suspended in June 1940) the country was 
dependent on imports for its gasoline and 
other oil needs, since there were no refin- 
ing facilities at that port. Subsequent 
reports indicate that construction of a 
small refinery at Tripoli was under way 
in order to utilize the fuel oil stored there. 

In minerals Syria is poor, the only 
exception being gypsum, which is widely 
distributed, and an abundance of marble 
and building stone in some regions. 


Motor Transport Well Developed—Rail- 
way Feels Coal Shortage 


Motor transport has been steadily ex- 
panded in Syria and, in general, super- 
sedes railway service. Its development 
has been aided by the growth of trans- 
desert traffic to Iraq—which affords con- 
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siderable saving of time over the long sea 
route via the Red Sea and Persian Gulf— 
and also by the increasing use of motor 
vehicles for domestic distribution. Main- 
tenance of this mechanized system, how- 
ever, has been endangered by the dwin- 
dling supplies of fuel. 

The local railway, which uses coal al- 
most exclusively, has likewise been af- 
fected by the shortage of imports; it is 
endeavoring to substitute wood, but do- 
mestic forest resources are small, refar- 
estation having been slow following the 
cutting down of a rather large number of 
trees during the last World War. 

Incidentally, the railway system con- 
necting the Turkish railways with the 
Iraqi lines runs through Syrian territory. 
This route has been utilized by Turkey 
for transport of small quantities of mer- 
chandise to and from the port of Basra 
(Iraq) since the closing of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Foreign Trade Drastically Curtailed 


As the major share of Syria’s commerce 
utilized the Mediterranean route, the 
closing of that waterway to normal ship- 
ping seriously disrupted foreign trade. 

Official Syrian statistics have not been 
published for 1940, but the general effect 
on trade is partly indicated by American 
figures, which show a drop of 64 percent 
in the United States exports to Syria as 
compared with 1939 and <2 decrease of 7 
percent in imports into the United States 
from Syria, with the bulk of this turn- 
over being recorded in the first 7 months 
of the year. The drop was even greater 
in the first quarter of 1941. 

Trade was further disrupted after the 
Franco-German armistice, when the 
trade agreements with Palestine (Syria’s 
leading market), Transjordan, and Irac 
became practically inoperative. Except 
for a few small barter transactions with 
Iraq, Palestine, and Egypt, involving 
chiefly foodstuffs, foreign trade during 
the last quarter of 1940 was practically 
at a standstill, with no improvement re- 
ported in the early months of 1941. 

Emergency restrictions rendered it vir- 
tually impossible to obtain import licenses 
and foreign exchange for so-called “‘non- 
indispensable” goods in the first quarter 
of 1941, while belligerent control meas- 
ures and lack of transport practically 
halted all imports. At the same time, all 
exports were subject to license. 


Geographic Distribution 


Normally Palestine is the main mar- 
ket for Syria’s exports, and France is 
usually the leading source of Syria’s im- 
ports. Exports in 1938 (latest available 
year) were valued at 29,278.213 Syrian- 
Lebanese pounds ($16,864,000), of which 
27.6 percent (31.2 in 1937) went to Pales- 
tine; France came next, with 17.6 (14.1); 
followed by Italy, with 7.7 (10.2); the 
United Kingdom, 6.1 (6.1); the United 
States, 6.0 (14.5) ; and Egypt, 5.7 (3.6). 

The exports comprise chiefly wool, ce- 
reals, fruits, vegetables, eggs, sausage cas- 
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ings, hides and skins, olive oil, soap, cot- 
ton, silk cocoons, cement, etc. 

Imports in 1938 were valued at 70,811,- 
061 Syrian-Lebanese pounds ($40,787,- 
000) ; the United Kingdom (which tem- 
porarily displaced France as principal 
supplier) furnished 13.4 percent of the 
total (11.2 in 1937) ; France followed, with 
13.0 (13.4) ; Japan, 8.9 (12.4); the United 
States, 7.0 (5.8); Rumania, 6.6 (5.3); 
Germany, 6.6 (5.3); Palestine, 6.1 (6.7); 
and Italy, 6.0 (5.8). 

Leading imports are sugar, tea, coffec, 
petroleum products, coal, rice, cotton and 
woolen textiles, live animals for food, 
dairy products, peanut oil, hides, iron and 
steel products, machinery, automobiles, 
tires, leather and leather goods. In years 
of poor crops, imports of wheat and 
wheat flour are necessary. 


Trade With United States Smaller 


Syria’s trade with the United States 
fell to an abnormally low level in 1940 
and the early part of 1941. American 
statistics value United States exports to 
Syria in the first quarter of 1941 at $359,- 
875 ($1,481,190 in the same period of 
1940) and in the full year 1940 at $1,145,- 
060 ($3,202,770 in 1939), and imports to 
the United States from Syria at $12,630 
($878,270) and $2,760,730 ($2,949,600) , re- 
spectively. The major proportion of the 
trade in 1940 was handled in the first 7 
months of the year. 

Exports from this country to Syria 
consist chiefly of automobiles and parts, 
various machinery, rubber tires, textiles 
and fibers, leather, radios, tin plate, and 
gasoline. 

Imports into the United States from 
Syria include mostly wool (normally ac- 
counting for more than half of the total 
purchases from Syria), pistache nuts, 
goat and kid skins, sausage casings, lico- 
rice root, and leaf tobacco. 


Transit Traffic Large 


Transit trade is very important in 
Syria. In 1938 it was valued at $21,115,- 
000 ($12.622,000 in 1937), of which 64.2 
percent (43.2 in 1937) originated in Iraq; 
8.9 (5.7) in the United Kingdom; 5.3 (7.8) 
in Japan; 4.5 (5.3) in Italy; 4.1 (5.1) in 
the United States; 3.7 (2.8) in Germany; 
and 3.5 (17.0) in Turkey. 

France was the principal country of 
destination, taking 51.7 percent (29.5); 
Iraq was next, with 23.7 (29.9); followed 
by Transjordan, 4.8 (2.5); the United 
Kingdom, 4.5 (1.1); Palestine, 2.9 (14.2); 
Turkey, 2.7 (3.6); Italy, 2.4 (2.2); and 
the United States, 2 (9.9). 

Reexports were valued at $438,000 in 
1938 ($579,000 in 1937) and went chiefly 
to Palestine, which took 35 percent of the 
total (53.4 in 1937); Iraq was next, with 
30.7 (27.2) ; followed by Transjordan, 10.9 
(5.3) ; Egypt, 9.1 (1.3) ; and Saudi Arabia, 
3.5 (4.0). 


Trade Routes 


Most of Syria’s trade is handled 
through the port of Beirut, but the bulk 
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of transit freight traffic passes through 
the port of Tripoli. 

Of total special imports in 1938 (value 
at $40,787,000), Beirut accounted for 678 
percent; Tripoli, 10.2; Alexandretta (now 
part of Turkey), 7.6; Aleppo, 4.0; Damas. 
cus, 2.9; and Latakia, 1.2. 

Of special exports (valued at $16,864, 
000), Beirut handled 35.1 percent: 
Tripoli, 16.9; Alexandretta, 15.5; Damas. 
cus, 12.3; Latakia, 7.0; and Aleppo, 3.4. 


Balance of Payments Upset 


Developments since the collapse of 
France in June 1940 have sharply affected 
Syria’s balance of payments. 

Normally there is a large excess of im- 
ports over exports, which was usually 
balanced by invisible items, such as emi- 
grant remittances, expenditures of the 
French troops, and expenses of foreign 
residents and tourists. Two of the main 
sources—emigrant remittances and tour- 
ists—have been cut off, while the troops 
(for whose maintenance the French Goy- 
ernment formerly allotted more than 
300,000,000 francs annually) were being 
paid by the local bank through the issy- 
ance of Treasury notes—thus increasing 
the note circulation to record levels 
(83,750,000 Syrian-Lebanese pounds on 
January 31, 1941, compared with 50,650,- 
000 in May 1940 and 30,850,000 at the end 
of 1939) and consequently reducing the 
metal coverage. 

While the latter policy was partly re- 
sponsible for the growth in note circula- 
tion, the expansion was also attributed 
to the advance in prices and wages, fol- 
lowing successive devaluations of the 
French franc, to which Syrian currency is 
linked. 

The Syrian-Lebanese pound averaged 
$0.416 in the first 6 months of 1940 (ast 
quotations available), compared with 
$0.50 in 1939 and $0.576 in 1938. The 
theoretical] rates established by the for- 
eign-exchange office in December 1939 
were $0.46 buying and $0.44 selling. 


Emergency Regulations 


To cope with the effect of the disrup- 
tion of foreign trade and the advance in 
prices, a number of emergency measures 
have been in effect since the third quarter 
of 1940. These include: 

Prohibitions on the export of prac- 
tically all leading products. 

Compulsory declaration of supplies of 
gasoline, kerosene, cereals, foodstuffs, 
livestock, raw materials necessary for the 
foodstuff industry and for the manufac- 
ture of leather and soap, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and chemicals. 


Suspension of wholesale trade in the | 


commodities just named. 

Rationing of gasoline and restrictions 
on the sale of kerosene, rice, chocolate, 
sugar, and sugar products. 


Regulation of local trade in iron, lum- | 


ber, and coal. 
Institution of meatless days. 
To summarize the 
economy of Syria, during the past year, 
has been subjected to many pressures, 
stringencies, and limitations. 
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Distribution of United States Imports in 
Occupied and Unoccupied China 


Japanese occupation in China has 
placed Japan’s military forces in control 
of the chief trade centers and the main 
communication lines in an area extending 
from the five northern Provinces of 
Suiyuan, Chahar, Hopeh, Shantung, and 
Shansi to China’s southern ports of Can- 
ton and Pakhoi, and including control 
of the Yangtze River up to Shasi and 
Ichang. In this populous section were 
centered practically all of China’s pre- 
war industries and developed resources. 
In this area the bulk of China’s pre-war 
imports from the United States was con- 
sumed. 

Following the collapse of military re- 
sistance at Shanghai and Nanking in 
1937, refugee merchants and industrial- 
ists moved some of China’s modern plants 
with them into the west. The bulk of 
this equipment, however, had to be left 
behind. Today those enterprises remain- 
ing, other than those within the foreign 
concessions, are serving Japanese inter- 
ests, either directly or jointly with their 
Chinese owners. 

Imports of raw materials from the 
United States into the occupied areas, 
except for those goods consumed in fac- 
tories in the foreign concessions, may 
be assumed, for the most part, to be 
utilized in JapaneSe-controlled plants. 
Finished goods imported into these areas 
from the United States are subject to 
the approval of Japanese authorities and 
are permitted generally only if satisfac- 
tory to Japan’s economic aims. 


New Industries Developing in ‘‘Free"’ 
China 


Unoccupied China, embracing about 
90 percent of China’s total area, includ- 
ing Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet, has 
today aSsumed the burden of support- 
ing the present Government of “Free” 
China. In this comparatively undevel- 
oped section, remote from the country’s 
Seaports and former centers of trade, 
new industries are being established 
which require American machines and 
raw materials. The thousands of ref- 
ugees who made the trek to the west 
need many types of foreign-produced 
consumption goods pending the develop- 
ment of local supplies. Today but few 
supply lines for trade intercourse with 
other nations remain open. 

In view of this situation and the de- 
clared policy of the United States to aid 
“Free” China, an examination of the ex- 
tent to which China's purchases from this 
country are being imported into unoccu- 
Pied China or into occupied China is of 
particular interest. 


Shanghai Receives Bulk of Imports 
from the United States 


Exclusive of all unrecorded imports— 
and the ingenuity of the Chinese has un- 
doubtedly delivered considerable Amer- 
ican merchandise into areas not con- 
trolled by the Japanese—only 12.8 per- 
cent of China’s imports from the United 
States were recorded by the Chinese 
Maritime Customs as entering through 
unoccupied ports in 1939, and 10.7 per- 
cent in 1940... This trade represented a 
value of 11,065,015 gold units and 17,281,- 
796 gold units, respectively. During this 
time the status of the unoccupied ports 
remained unchanged except for the 
Yangtze River ports of Ichang and Shasi, 
which were occupied by the Japanese in 
June 1940. (See accompanying table.) 


China’s Imports From the United States 
in 1939 and 1940, Showing Distribu- 
tion as Between Occupied and Unoccu- 
pied Ports 





Item 1939 | 1940 





| 
| 
Grand total of imports from the | Gold units! | Gold units! 
United States ? | 86, 249,981 |160, 873, 991 
Total United States 2 goods | 


imported at Shanghai 47, 415, 203 | 87, 213, 506 
Percent of grand total..| (55%) | (54.2%) 
Total United States ?gouds | 
imported at Japanese oc- 
cupied ports * other than 
Shanghai_____- _....| 27, 769, 763 | 56, 378, 689 
Percent of grand total (32.2%) | (35.1%) 
Total United States ? goods | | 
imported at unoccupied | | 
ports 4. ..| 11,065,015 | 17, 281, 796 
Percent of grand total_.| (12.8%) (10.7%) 





1 Customs gold unit: The following were the average 
equivalents of the Customs gold unit in United States 
dollars for valuation purposes at Shanghai: 1939, $0.75007; 
1940, $0.67725. 

2 Imports from the United States Pacific Territory and 
possessions are not included in imports from the United 
States. The value of this trade is insignificant. 

8 For purposes of this study the following ports have 
been considered as Japanese-occupied: Chinwangtao, 
Tientsin, Lungkow, Chefoo, Weihaiwei, Tsingtao, 
Ichang, Shasi, Hankow, Kiukiang, Santuao, Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Lappa, Kongmoon, Samshui, 
Kiungchow, Pakhoi. However, Ichang and Shasi were 
considered as unoccupied during 1939, and imports into 
these ports during this year were listed with the unoccu- 
pied ports. Pakhoi, although considered as an occupied 
port in this study, has also at times been open for trade 
with ‘‘Free’’ China. 

‘ The following ports have been considered unoccupied: 
Chungking, Wanhsien, Ningpo, Changsha, Wenchow, 
Kowlcon, Wuchow, Nanning, Luichow, Mengtze, 
Szemeo, Tengyueh, Lungchow. Wenchow, Nanning, 
and Lungchow are ports which have been at times in the 
possession of the Japanese, but not for long. 

Source: The Trade of China, 1940, Introductory 
Survey, The Maritime Customs. 


Of the 87.2 percent and 89.3 percent of 
United States goods passing through 





1Large proportions of “Free” China's pur- 
chases from the United States are for the 
order of the Chinese National Government, 
and these do not appear in the Maritime Cus- 
toms figures. This partially accounts for 
the apparently small volume of recorded 
imports. 


By John F. Shaw, Department of Commerce 


Shanghai and Japanese-occupied ports 
in 1939 and 1940, valued at 75,184,966 
gold units and 143,592,195 gold units, 
respectively, more than one-half was en- 
tered at Shanghai. Because of the spe- 
cial position of the International Settle- 
ment, and its large consumption of 
United States merchandise, exceptional 
consideration should be given to its im- 
ports from this country. 

The table shows that in 1939 Shanghai 
took 55 percent of China’s total imports 
from the United States, valued at 
47,415,203 gold units, compared with 54.2 
percent in 1940, valued at 87,213,506 gold 
units. But Shanghai’s imports of certain 
products, such as raw cotton, wool, cer- 
tain textiles, foodstuffs, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, and paper products, repre- 
sented an even larger percentage of 
China’s imports of these commodities. 
Items representing finished manufactures 
were largely consumed by the local popu- 
lation, and much of the raw materials 
was used in non-Japanese factories oper- 
ating in the foreign concessions. 


Difficulties Attend Shanghai’s Trade 
with Interior 


The extent to which products imported 
into Shanghai for distribution to points 
in the interior, and the extent to which 
goods manufactured in the foreign 
settlements from American raw mate- 
rials were reexported to unoccupied 
China, is not known—but Japanese au- 
thorities at Shanghai have tended, 
wherever possible, to make it increasingly 
difficult, and in many cases impossible, 
for American and other non-Japanese 
companies to carry on their transactions 
with the interior areas. 

According to a leading article in Fi- 
nance and Commerce (British, Shang- 
hai) in its December 25, 1940, issue— 

As far as foreign imports are concerned, 
Shanghai houses will have to sell to a Japa- 
nese firm or nominate a Japanese firm to act 
as their agents. No foreign firm may sell im- 
ported goods direct in occupied areas, and 
the distributing business of foreign importers 
with their long-established branches is grad- 
ually coming to an end. 

The quantity of foreign goods and the kind 
of articles desired are arbitrarily fixed. Japa- 
nese trade bureaus have been set up to deter- 
mine how much is to be imported, and to 
regulate prices. The control is said to be due 


to “military necessity” in order to prevent 
guerrilla bands from obtaining supplies. 


During the first part of the year 1940, 
industrial output at Shanghai was re- 
ported at high levels, as it was possible 
to ship to the Chinese-controlled interior 
quite freely through coastal ports to the 
south. In July, however, when the Japa- 
nese authorities imposed a blockade of 
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the coastal ports through which prod- 
ucts from Shanghai were passing, a cur- 
tailment was brought about in industrial 
production. 

Late in the year new routes of ingress 
for Shanghai-manufactured goods were 
developed via Hong Kong into unoccupied 
regions. Because of the manner in 
which goods are moved from Shanghai, 
through military and naval barriers into 
“Free” China, nothing is known of the 
volume attained by this trade. Exports 
of Shanghai’s manufacturers to occupied 
areas were less restricted, but, likewise, 
no estimate of the size of this trade 
could have any pretensions to acuracy. 


Raw Cotton Leads in Commodities 
from United States 


China’s chief imports from the United 
States, on the basis of commodity groups 
and in order of importance, are: raw 
cotton, cotton yarn, and thread; metals 
and ore; cereals and flour; candles, soap, 
oils, fats, waxes, gums, and reSins (mainly 
petroleum products; tobacco; vehicles 
and vessels; books, maps, paper, and 
wood pulp; chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals; sundry (principally rubber) prod- 
ucts; and machinery and tools. An ex- 
amination of these commodity groups on 
the basis of port-of-import reveals a 
number of interesting features in con- 
nection with China’s present trade with 
the United States. 

The largest item imported from the 
United States in 1940 was raw cotton, 
valued at nearly 34,780,670 gold units. 
Practically 80 percent of this was im- 
ported at Shanghai, but large quantities 
were also imported at Tientsin and 
Tsingtao. This product has been re- 
quired for China’s most important in- 
dustry, and most of the imported sup- 
plies have been consumed in mills along 
the coast, where at the outbreak of the 
war 90 percent of Chinese cotton-textile 
production was located. These mills are 
all now in Japanese hands, with the ex- 
ception of those destroyed or those 
located in the foreign concessions. 

Only in the Shanghai foreign-conces- 
sion areas have the Chinese been able to 
retain control of any large number of 
the manufacturing establishments that 
formerly belonged to them. In Shanghai, 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, there 
were 2,600,000 cotton spindles in opera- 
tion. Of these, Japanese interests con- 
trolled 50 percent, Chinese 42 percent, 
and British 8 percent. In July 1940, of 
the 2,200,000 spindles in operation in 
Shanghai, 60 percent were Japanese-con- 
trolled, 27 percent Chinese, and 13 per- 
cent British. 

In other industrial towns of the lower 
Yangtze region, where there were for- 
merly 615,000 spindles operated by 
Chinese owners, at present 484,000 
spindles are in operation—all Japanese- 
controlled. 

Interesting also is the fact that Chinese 
textile mills in Shanghai have maintained 
a fair degree of activity in the face of 
current disruptive influences. In August 
1940 the Japanese mills were operating 
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at 60 percent of capacity and the Chinese 
at 70 percent. 


Metals and Cereals Entered Largely 
Through Tientsin 


The second leading import from the 
United States included metals and ores, 
amounting to 29,322,019 gold units in 
1940. Imports of iron and steel sheets 
and plates, bars, rods, and rails and 
aluminum made up the more important 
items. One-half of these products was 
imported at Shanghai, and nearly the 
same amount was imported at all other 
occupied ports, with only 2.4 percent be- 
ing imported directly at “Free” China’s 
ports. Imports at Japanese-occupied 
ports, other than Shanghai, were largely 
handled at Tientsin, where trade is 
strictly controlled by the Japanese- 
sponsored North China Political Commis- 
sion through the Federal Reserve Bank 
of China. 

Imports of American cereals and flour 
amounted to 20,031,727 gold units in 1940. 
Wheat-flour imports amounted to 87.5 
percent of these imports, which together 
with wheat imports accounted for prac- 
tically all imports in this group. These 
were largely imported through Tientsin, 
which exceeded Shanghai as a port of im- 
portation. Only 3.6 percent of China’s 
cereals and flour imports were imported 
at unoccupied ports, while 85.1 percent 
were imported at Japanese-occupied 
ports, other than Shanghai, and 11.3 per- 
cent at Shanghai. 

China’s purchases from the United 
States of lubricating oil and greases, ker- 
osene, gasoline, naphtha, benzine, and 
liquid fuel constituted approximately 
76.7 percent of the import commodity 
group “Candles, soap, oils, fats, etc.” 
This group was valued at 16,327,403 gold 
units in 1940. Japanese-occupied ports 
and Shanghai accounted for 84 percent 
of these imports, with Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, Tsingtao, and Canton as the leading 
ports of entry. Imports at unoccupied 
ports amounted to only 16 percent of 
China’s imports of these commodities. 


Japagese Progress in Cigarette Industry 


In 1940 leaf tobacco constituted 93.4 
percent of China’s tobacco purchases 
from the United States, which were val- 
ued at 13,646,200 gold units. Shanghai’s 
cigarette production, which before hos- 
tilities accounted for more than 80 per- 
cent of the total for China, was in large 
measure responsible for the fact that 
China imported 96.8 percent of its United 
States tobacco at Shanghai. Only a 
small amount was imported at the other 
ports. 

In Shanghai’s cigarette industry the 
Japanese interest was originally small. 
Of the 31 Shanghai Chinese factories, 18 
were located in Hongkow, and those 
which were not destroyed were taken 
over by the Japanese. Approximately 
19 factories under Chinese control were 
in operation, however, in the Interna- 
tional Settlement and French Concession 
during 1938. 
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Despite the ability of the Chinese to 
operate in the foreign concessions, it is 
now estimated that about 25 to 30 per- 
cent of Shanghai’s total machine-made 
cigarettes were made by Japanese fac- 
tories during 1939-40, as compared with 
14 percent in 1938-39 and a negligible 
production prior to hostilities. 


Unoccupied Ports Take Large Share 
of Vehicles 


In 1940 imports of vehicles and ves- 
sels from the United States amounted 
to the value of 17,885,049 gold units, 
Tractors, trucks, cars, busses, and parts 
and accessories were the chief items 
under this heading, amounting to 975 
percent of the total. Shanghai ac- 
counted for about one-third of these im- 
ports; but entries at Kowloon were 
nearly as large, and this latter fact 
brought imports of vehicles and vessels 
at unoccupied ports, other than Shang- 
hai, up to 43.2 percent of the total. In 
1939 Lungchow was the principal port of 
entry, and more than 60 percent of 
China’s imports in that year were entered 
at unoccupied ports. Approximately 
one-quarter of these items were entered 
at Japanese-occupied ports (other than 
Shanghai) in 1940 and one-fifth in 1939, 

Books, maps, paper, and wood pulp 
imported from the United States 
amounted to 7,370,888 gold units in 1940. 
Printing paper, paperboard, and ciga- 
rette paper were the chief imports in the 
group, of which 86.9 percent was im- 
ported at Shanghai. That Shanghai 
assumed such an important position in 
1940—a situation that was not true to 
the same extent in 1939—was possibly 
due to local shortages of cigarette paper 
and materials needed for packing. Im- 
ports at Japanese-occupied _ ports 
amounted to 10 percent of imports of 
these items, while imports at unoccu- 
pied ports reached only 3.1 percent. 

Imports from the United States of 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, amount- 
ing to 5,357,224 gold units in 1940, were 
handled largely through Shanghai. Two- 
thirds of China’s imports were entered at 
this port, one-quarter at Japanese-occu- 
pied ports, and only a small percentage 
at unoccupied ports. 

Machinery and tools imported into 
China in 1940 from the United States 
amounted to 3,511,155 gold units, of 
which 23.7 percent were imported at un- 
occupied ports, while 28.2 percent were 
imported at occupied ports, and 48.1 per- 
cent at Shanghai. 

Sundry imports from the United States 
totaled 5,754,534 gold units in 1940; crude 
rubber, waste and old rubber, and rub- 
ber tires constituted one-half of these 
imports, of which 38.2 percent were im- 
ported at unoccupied ports, 34.6 percent 
at Japanese-occupied ports, and 272 
percent at Shanghai. 


Summary of Chief Trade Features 


On the basis of the records of the Chi- 
nese Maritime Customs, nearly 90 per- 
cent of China’s imports from the United 

(Continued on p. 571) 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alfa Grass: Special Export Permit Re- 
quired.—Exportation of alfa grass from 
Algeria, including the Southern Terri- 
tories, was made subject to prior per- 
mission of the Government General 
(Direction of Economy, Forest Service), 
by an order of April 10, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on April 18. 

Requests for such permission must be 
presented in the form of export licenses 
and must specify the ultimate consignee. 

Old Papers: Exportation and Trade 
Reserved to Approved Collectors.—The 
collection, purchase, sale, and exportation 
of old papers in Algeria was reserved to 
collector-sorters approved by the Gov- 
ernor General, by an order of April 18, 
making collectors of old papers and 
collector-sorters a part of the Algerian 
Group of Paper and Cardboard. This 
order was published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Algeria on April 25. 


Belgium 


Economic Conditions 


Unemployment in Belgium amounted 
to 125,094 on May 3, 1941, compared with 
207,785 on January 1, according to the 
official unemployment bureau. It is esti- 
mated by the same bureau that some 
100,000 Belgians are now working in Ger- 
many proper. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar, Confectionery, Other Food 
Products, Fermented Beverages, Matches: 
Import Duties Increased.—Belgian im- 
port duties have been materially in- 
creased on sugar and sirups, confection- 
ery, jams, marmalade, candied fruits, 
cakes, infants’ sweetened cereal foods, and 
the like, sweetened condensed milk, non- 
alcoholic beverages and beer by an order 
of January 17, published in the Moniteur 
Belge No. 19 of January 19, 1941, and ef- 
fective from January 20. 

The Belgian import duty on unfer- 
mented grape juice in bottles has been in- 
creased from 69 francs to 150 francs per 
100 liters; duties on sparkling mead. 
sparkling cider, and the like increased 
from 285 francs to 800 francs per 100 
liters; and duties on wines, fruit wines, 
etc., have also been drastically increased, 
effective from January 27, 1941, by an or- 
der of January 17, published in the Moni- 
teur Belge of January 26. 

The above order also doubled the pre- 


vious import duties on matches of all 
kinds. 


Matches and Cigarette Lighters: Excise 
Tax Increased.—The Belgian excise tax 
on domestically produced matches has 
been increased from 1 franc to 2 francs 
per 1,000 matches by an order of January 
17 published in the Moniteur Belge of 
January 26, 1941, and effective from Jan- 
uary 27. 

The same order increased the con- 
sumption tax on imported and domestic 
cigarette lighters and all other similar de- 
vices from 10 francs to 15 francs each. 

Various Beverages, Sugar, and Glucose: 
Excise Taxes Increased.—The Belgian ex- 
cise (consumption) taxes on beer, min- 
eral water, carbonated nonalcoholic bev- 
erages, sugar, and glucose, domestically 
produced, were increased by an order of 
January 17, published in the Moniteur 
Belge of January 19 and effective from 
January 20, 1941. The special consump- 
tion taxes on fermented beverages were 
increased by orders of January 17, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Belge of January 
26, also effective from January 20, 1941. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
situation has been more encouraging than 
for some years. Dollars since May are 
being distributed by the banks, at the 
compensation rate, in quantities more 
than sufficient to provide for current 
needs, and consequently the curb market 
has practically disappeared. 

The compensation rate remains in 
force despite continuing discussion of an 
imminent single exchange rate of 50 boli- 
vianos to the dollar, and at least one 
bank is continuing to buy dollars on the 
basis of a promise of the Minister cf 
Finance that advance warning will be 
given in sufficient time for it to stop pur- 
chasing and to protect its dollar position. 

Study and discussion of the single ex- 
change plan continued throughout the 
month, with representatives of the 
miners, importers, exporters, etc., being 
called in for opinions and suggestions 
The Minister of Finance has stressed the 
necessity of not making a step of this 
kind an isolated action, but of tying up 
the whole question of monetary stabiliza- 
tion with industrial and agriculiural de- 
velopment, and with adjustments in taxes 
and salaries. In this connection he has 
said, for instance, that the establishment 
of a single exchange rate must be done in 
such a way that the mining industry will 
not be hurt and that the cost of living 
must not be increased. 


It seems to be generally agreed that the 
new rate should be established on a gold- 
exchange basis and that the gold reserve 
should be kept as high as 75 percent of 
circulation. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The strength of 
the milreis became even more pronounced 
during the week ended June 7 than in 
preceding weeks. The war demand in 
numerous minor export lines has driven 
prices to new high levels. The current 
cotton crop is beginning to move in vol- 
ume, resulting in large offerings of cotton 
export bills. 

The supply of exchange has been so 
plentiful that the Bank of Brazil reduced 
its milreis rates for dollars in the free 
market by 20 reis on June §. This is the 
second change in 2 weeks following many 
months of stable rates. 

The strength of the milreis is even more 
remarkable in view of the fact that vir- 
tually no coffee export bills are coming 
into the market at present, since Brazil’s 
quota in the United States was filled 
about 2 months ago and the recently au- 
thorized quota increase has not yet pro- 
duced export bills. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


License Period of Imported Pharma- 
ceutical Products to Expire Soon; Re- 
newal of License Required.—The Brazil- 
ian pharmaceutical regulations now in 
force (decree No. 20377 of Sept. 8, 1931) 
spec.fy that licenses for imported phar- 
maceutical products are valid only for 5 
years and must be renewed thereafter if 
the product licensed is to remain on the 
Brazilian market. 

Accordingly, for many products which 
were licensed under the present regula- 
tions, within 1 year from their promulga- 
tion on September 14, 1931, the second 
5-year period of validity of the present 
license will soon expire, and it should be 
renewed in order to keep the goods on the 
Brazilian market. The fee for a license 
is 100 milreis and the fee for the renewal 
of a license is 50 milreis. 


[See CoMMERCE Reports of Jan. 18, 1932, for 
the regulations governing importation, man- 
ufacture, and sale of pharmaceutical special- 
ties in Brazil, and COMMERCE Reports of June 
13, 1936, for announcement of the expiration 
of the first 5-year license period. A mimeo- 
grephed circular showing the Brazilian regu- 
lations governing the licensing, importation, 
and sale of medicinal products, toilet prepa- 
rations, and biological products May be ob- 
tained upon request from the American 
Republics Unit, or any of the regional, dis- 
trict, or cooperative offices of the Bureau.] 








British Guiana 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York remains at 1.20125 
British Guiana dollars to the United 
States dollar. Exchange continues to be 
available for imports from the United 
States only to importers who can show 
that the desired merchandise is not avail- 
able in sterling areas or that securing it 
from those areas would cause serious 
inconvenience. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Tax Imposed on Imports and 
Exports Through Lom.—A special tax has 
been imposed, for a period of 5 years, on 
all goods imported into, or exported from, 
Bulgaria through the Danubian port or 
customhouse at Lom, including transit 
and warehouse goods, by an order of the 
Ministerial Council published in the Der- 
zaven Vjestnik on April 15, 1941, accord- 
ing to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, 
Berlin, April 21. 

This tax, which does not apply to goods 
to be used by the Bulgarian Government, 
is based on the invoice value of the goods, 
as follows (value and tax per kilogram): 

Goods with a value up to 3 leva, 0.01 
leva; from 3 to 20 leva, 0.015 leva; and 
20 leva or more, 0.02 leva. 

Paper Twine: Importation and Trade 
Permitted for Limited Period.—The pro- 
hibition in Bulgaria on the manufacture 
and importation of paper twine, and 
trade therein, has been suspended for the 
years 1941 and 1942, by a royal order of 
February 24, 1941, published in the Der- 
zaven Vjestnik of March 1, according to 
the Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, 
May 11. 

[This prohibition was originally imposed 
by a decree-law of August 8, 1936, for the 


protection of domestic production of hemp 
and flar.] 


Vetch Seeds: Exportation Generally 
Prohibited.—Exportation of vetch seeds 
from Bulgaria was prohibited by order 
No. 23 of March 10, published in the Der- 
zaven Vijestnik and effective March 15. 

Exception may be made only in par- 
ticular cases which are determined by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Public 
Property, and then only if, for the ex- 
ported seeds, other seeds necessary for 
agriculture, which cannot be obtained in 
any other way, are imported from abroad. 

Match Monopoly Extended to South 
Dobruja.—The Bulgarian match and 
lighter monopoly was extended to South 
Dobruja by royal order No. 43 of Novem- 


ber 5, 1940, published in the Derzaven 


Vijestnik and effective November 11, ac- 
cording to the Deutsches Handels-Archiv, 
Berlin, of March 11, 1941. 

Effective October 5, 1940, matches of 
foreign (non-Bulgarian) origin must be 
furnished with a supplementary Govern- 
ment revenue tax stamp of 1 leva for 
each box. 
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The importation into South Dobruja, 
the manufacture, storage, and sale of 
lighters of any kind and their parts, 
were prohibited beginning October 15, 
1940. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Asparagus and Strawberries: Seasonal 
Customs Valuations Canceled in Western 
Canada.—The Canadian seasonal cus- 
toms valuations at an advance of 4 cents 
per pound for asparagus and 135 cents 
per pound for strawberries over invoice 
prices have been canceled from June 19 
and June 20, 1941, respectively, on im- 
ports into Western Canada, according to 
Appraisers’ Bulletins No. 2, Supplement 
3, and No. 3, Supplement 3, June 10, 
Ottawa. 

Green Beans: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Applicable in Ontario and Quebec.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valua- 
tion established for green beans at an ad- 
vance of 1’ cents per pound over invoice 
prices has been applied to imports into 
Ontario and Quebec, effective June 12, 
according to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 8 of 
June 11, Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to the purchaser in Canada by June 11 
and entered at customs by June 21 are 
exempted from the advance. 

Green Peas: Seasonal Customs Valua- 
tion Applicable in Western Canada, On- 
tario, and Quebec.—The Canadian sea- 
sonal customs valuation established for 
green peas at an advance of 2 cents per 
pound over invoice prices has been ap- 
plied to import; into Western Canada, 
Ontario, and Quebec, effective June 6, ac- 
cording to Arpraisers’ Bulletin No. 7 of 
June 5, Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to purchasers in the above areas by June 
5 and entered at customs by June 16 are 
exemnted from the advance. 

Beets: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Extended to Western Canada.—The Ca- 
nad‘an seasonal customs valuation estab- 
lished for beets at an advance of 1 cent 
per pound over invoice prices has been 
extended to Western Canada, effective 
June 6, according to Appraisers’ Bulletin 
No. 4, Supplement No. 3, of June 5, 
Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to purchasers in Western Canada by June 
5 and entered at customs by June 14 are 
exempted from the advance. The ad- 
vance has applied from May 15 in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Carrots: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Extended to Western Canada—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation estab- 
lished for carrots at an advance of four- 
fifths cent per pound over invoice prices 
has been extended to Western Canada, 
effective June 6, according to Appraisers’ 
Bulletin No. 6, Supplement No. 2, of June 
5, Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to the purchaser in Canada by June 5 
and entered at customs by June 14, are 
exempted from the advance. The ad- 
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vance has applied from June 3 on imports 
into Ontario and Quebec. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Funds Earmarked for Foreign Debt 
Service Turned Over to Fomento and Re- 
construction and Aid Corporations— 
Funds allotted by Law No. 5580 of Janu- 
ary 31, 1935, for the redemption or amor- 
tization of bonds of the Foreign Debi 
should temporarily be diverted from this 
purpose and applied to the objectives pro- 
vided for in Law No. 6334 of April 28, 
1939—states Supreme Decree No. 3753 of 
the Ministry of Finance. 

These objectives are the development 
of industry, mining, agriculture, and 
other economic activities of the country 
by the Fomento Corporation, and the re. 
building of the earthquake-devastated 
zone by the Reconstruction and Aid Cor- 
poration. 

A decree of the Ministry of Finance 
authorizing the Amortization Institute to 
deposit with the General Treasury the 
equivalent in legal currency of $1,000,000, 
as authorized by the decree mentioned 
above, was published in the Diario Oficiay 
of May 10, 1941. 

To secure the pesos in question, the 
Amortization Institute must have sold 
$1,000,000, or be prepared to do so in the 
near future. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Construction Material: Exempted 
From Import Duties If Imported by 
Reconstruction and Relief Corporation — 
Construction material imported by the 
Chilean Reconstruction and Relief Cor- 
poration for rebuilding the areas devas- 
tated by the earthquake of January 24, 
1939, has been exempted from payment 
of import duties and customs charges, 
by a law (No. 6916) of May 2, 1941, effec- 
tive from the date of publication in the 
Diario Oficial of May 7, Santiago. 

The particular amounts of construc, 
tion material covered by this exemption 
are as follows: 50,000 tons of cement; 
10,000 tons of round iron bars; 800,000 
meters of No. 16 insulated electric con- 
ductors; 500,000 meters of No. 14 insu- 
lated electric conductors; 150,000 meters 
of No. 12 insulated electric conductors; 
100,000 meters of No. 10 insulated electric 
conductors; 80,000 meters of No. 8 insu- 
lated electric conductors; 500,000 meters 
of twin flexible insulated cord; 2,000 kilo- 
grams of insulating tape; 1,000 kilograms 
of rubber tape; 10,000 two-coil bells ; 5,000 
combinations of buzzers and _ two-coil 
bells; 5,000 transformers of 220 volts; 
20,000 single-pole switches; 20,000 No. 2 
or No. 3 circuit electrolier switches; 10,000 
three-way switches; and 2,000 cast-iron 
bathtubs for enameling, with all acces- 
sOries in chromium-plated brass. 

The cement, in addition to being duty- 
free, will also be exempted from a special 
import tax of 1.00 peso per 170 net kilo- 
grams. 

Certain Refrigerating Equipment: Im- 
port Duty Increased.—Import duty on 
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items of refrigerating equip:nent weigh- 
ing less than 75 kilograms each has been 
increased from 2.00 gold pesos per gross 
kilogram to 4.50 gold pesos per legal kilo- 
gram, by a law (No. 6906) of April 19, 
1941, published in the Diario Oficial, May 
3, and effective from that date. 

Tartars and Argols: Exportation Re- 
stricted —Exportation of tartars and 
argols has been restricted to 30 percent 
of the average annual exports of these 
products for 1939 and 1940, by provisions 
of a decree (No. 324) dated and effective 
on April 15, which was published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 29, Santiago. This 
total export quota will be allocated to 
exporting firms, on the basis of their 
exports in the 2 basic years. 

This measure was taken so that the 
requirements of local manufacturers 
might have preference over export 


demands. 
China 


Economic Conditions 


Unfavorable weather conditions, par- 
ticularly in North China, together with 
guerilla disturbances and a shortage of 
fertilizer, have adversely affected the 
production of wheat in China. The cur- 
rent wheat-crop estimate places China’s 
production at slightly below 700,000,000 
bushels. The 1941 China and Manchuria 
cotton crop is forecast at about 2 per- 
cent below the 1941 yield of 2,250,000 
bales. Prospects for China’s flue-cured 
leaf tobacco crop (not including Man- 
churia’s production) are slightly less 
than that of last year. The rice acre- 
age in China has been increased, and 
with average weather the rice crop should 
exceed the poor one of last year. 


EXPANSION IN MANCHURIAN INDUSTRY 


Measures to centralize control of the 
bean-oil milling industry in Manchuria 
and to increase the size of the mills were 
introduced April 1. Apparently Japan’s 
bean-cake requirements from Manchuria 
can be only partially met because of the 
small deliveries of beans to the mills and 
to the shorter supply of bean cake. 

According to the press, the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant at Lake 
Chingpo in Mutankiang Province is 80 
percent complete. 

The capital of the Penshihu Colliery 
and Jron works has been doubled to 200,- 
000,000 Manchurian yuan, and the capi- 
tal of the Kirin Synthetic Oil Co. is to be 
doubled to the same figure. A coal mine 
in northern Honai Province is to be taken 
Over by a Sino-Japanese company, and 
production of 1,000 tons of coal daily is 
planned. 


SHANGHAI COTTON MILLS CONTINUE ACTIVE 


Shanghai commodity prices fluctuated 
harrowly during the month ended June 
15, after a sharp decline in early May. 
Despite official discussion regarding the 
Program of power reduction in the Inter- 
national Settlement, actual curtailment 
has been postponed as the importation 
of coal is still possible. However, large 
consumers are to pay six times the basic 
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‘ rate for excess consumption-above their 
quota. 

Shanghai cotton mills continue mak- 
ing shipments to the Chinese-controlled 
interior, but the quantities shipped are 
smaller than a year ago. Prospects for 
larger shipments to southern Asiatic 
points and the purchase of cotton prod- 
ucts for hoarding tend to keep the cotton 
mills active. 

Shanghai metal-working enterprises 
operated at capacity during the month 
despite the previously anticipated short- 
age of raw materials. The hoarded local 
stocks and materials are still consider- 
able, but prices are high and an ultimate 
shortage is inevitable. 


TIN PRODUCTION IN YUNNAN INCREASES 


Scarcity of raw materials at Hankow 
has continued to hamper local industries. 
At Canton the authorities have accepted 
a 3-year program for reconstruction. 
The cooperative council is reported to 
have allotted 300,000 yuan for the estab- 
lishment of a weaving and dyeing plant 
and a machine shop at Kunming, Yun- 
nan, and the Chinese from overseas es- 
tablished a candle factory there. The 
production of tin in Yunnan increased as 
water supplies became available with the 
beginning of the rainy season. 


SALES OF AMERICAN TRACTORS IN MAN- 
CHURIA MEAGER 


The ever-widening Japanese participa- 
tion in the business of the occupied 
regions of China continues to be a well- 
marked trend. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to carry on trade in the in- 
terior, or to ship goods over the railways. 
The observance of numerous Japanese 
regulations and the securing of permits 
and space involve increasing delays and 
heavy fees which make any possible busi- 
ness less and less profitable. 

In Manchuria the trade in wool and 
goat hair has been placed under govern- 
ment control, and importers and manu- 
factures of farming implements are to be 
organized into controlled unions. Ger- 
man crawler tractors have come into use 
in the past 3 years in Manchuria, while 
sales of American tractors have been 
meager. 


MANCHURIAN EXPORTERS TO BE COMPEN- 
SATED FOR CERTAIN EXCHANGE LOSSES 


The Manchurian authorities decided, 
retroactively effective April 1, to compen- 
sate exporters shipping to countries other 
than Japan, China, Germany, and Italy 
for any exchange losses sustained from 
the difference between export and do- 
mestic prices. The funds for this pro- 
gram are to be obtained from a 30-per- 
cent control fee on imports, presumably 
applying to goods from countries other 
than those mentioned. 

An agreement was signed May 31 be- 
tween Manchuria and Germany to con- 
tinue the trade agreement between these 
two countries for an additional year. 


SHANGHAI'S FOREIGN TRADE 


During May imports of recorded mer- 
chandise from non-yen-bloc areas, ad- 
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justed to values in United States cur- 
rency, totaled a value of $16,023,000, a 
decrease of 24 percent from April, while 
recorded merchandise exports totaled a 
value of $9,619,000, an increase of 4 per- 
cent over April. Of the total imports, the 
British Empire supplied $5,530,000 con- 
sisting mainly of cotton from India and 
rice from Burma. The United States and 
the Philippines supplied $5,144,000, con- 
sisting of cotton, metals, and motor ve- 
hicles, wheat and wheat flour, chemicals, 
and sundry goods. Imports from French 
Indochina totaled $1,809,000, and repre- 
sented mainly rice. Imports from the 
Netherlands Indies, mostly sugar and pe- 
troleum products, totaled $1,628,000. Im- 
ports from Germany totaled $230,000. 

Of total exports, the British Empire 
took $4,062,000, consisting of tung oil, tex- 
tiles, and metal products. There was ex- 
ported to the United States and the Phil- 
ippine Islands $3,530,000, representing 
chiefly raw silk, bristles, feathers, and fur 
skins. The Netherlands Indies took 
$841,000 of mostly textile products and 
Thailand $543,000 of largely the same 
products. 

From yen-bloc areas Shanghai im- 
ported during May from Japan goods to 
the value of 7,042,000 yen, a decrease of 
16 percent. Exports to Japan, however, 
increased 33 percent and totaled 19,607,- 
000 yen. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE HIGH LIGHTS AT 
SHANGHAI 


High lights in Shanghai’s current re- 
corded trade are: (1) Cotton and rice im- 
ports have registered sharp decreases, 
and declines have also appeared in im- 
ports of metals, leaf tobacco, petroleum 
products, coal, and paper; (2) wheat and 
wheat-flour imports have greatly in- 
creased; (3) exports to Kwantung Leased 
Territory, consisting of wheat and tin 
ingots, have sharply increased, with the 
latter product being presumably sent 
to Germany; (4) 40 percent of Shang- 
hai’s exports have consisted of textile 
products, and exports of metal manufac- 
tures to southern Asiatic countries, in- 
cluding British possessions, have con- 
tinued on a large scale; (5) the rubber 
imports from Thailand have increased 
as shipments from other sources have 
been restricted. 


BuLK OF BuRMA-Roap TRADE GOES TO 
UNITED STATES 


The port of Rangoon, terminus of the 
Burma Road, accounted for $3,123,211 
worth of China’s exports for the first 
quarter of 1941. Of this sum, products 
valued at $2,456,027 were shipped di- 
rectly to the United States and $659,888 
to Hong Kong for transshipment. The 
only other export shipments were drugs 
and medicinals, valued at $6,096, to 
Shanghai; and apparel, valued at $1,200, 
to the Straits Settlements. 

Chief direct exports to the United 
States were wolfram concentrates and 
wood oil, the former amounting to 1,233 
tons and the latter to 408,527 imperial 
gallons, valued at $1,365,000 and $824,926, 
respectively. Additional direct ship- 
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ments consisted of tin valued at $180,000, 
bristles worth $85,951, and a sample con- 
signment of mica. 

Wood oil from China shipped to Hong 
Kong, totaling 272,306 imperial gallons 
and valued at $337,050, was also destined 
for the United States. Exports of 
bristles to Hong Kong, for transshipment 
there, were valued at $162,288, and other 
important export items were skins worth 
$64,017 and Chinese drugs and medicines 
to the amount of $49,933. 

The freight movement on the Yunnan 
highway was increased in May, but 
traffic is expected to be lower during the 
coming rainy season. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
exchange rates firmed early in the week 
ending June 20, because of a fear that 
United States’ freezing of German and 
Italian funds might be followed by simi- 
lar action with respect to Shanghai 
credits. This trend was arrested by pur- 
chases of United States dollars by local 
British banks and cotton merchants. 
Rumors of German-Russian tension re- 
acted favorably on the currencies of the 
Anglo-Saxon powers, causing a slight de- 
cline in the exchange value of “fapi” 
(Chinese national currency) at the week 
end. 

Press reports of concessions to Japan 
by the Netherlands Indies on land for oil 
development in Borneo were interpreted 
as easing the tension in the Far East. 
Japanese banks were reported by brokers 
to have sold $US700,000 at the end of the 
week, which was taken up by shorts for 
cover. 

Interbank spot sold at a high of 
$US0.05%6 on June 20, with a high for 
the week of $US0.0543 and a low of 
$US0.053g. June and July delivery sold 
for the same as spot. Bank of Japan yen 
was lower, exchanging for Chinese yuan 
at the rate of 1 for 1.85 yuan. Military 
yen were quoted at 44.625 for 100 yuan, 
and Hua Hsing notes at 1 for 1.79 yuan. 

Exchange Agreement Concluded Be- 
tween Central Reserve Bank and Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank.—The Nanking re- 
gime official press agency announced, on 
June 19, the conclusion of an exchange 
agreement between the Ministry of Fi- 
nance of the Nanking regime and the 
Yokohama Specie Bank at Tokyo, for the 
protection of the foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank against 
possible American freezing of China’s 
credits by providing facilities for ex- 
change into yen. Chinese financial cir- 
cles interpret the agreement as a means 
whereby the Japanese will take over the 
exchange holdings of the Central Reserve 
Bank. The Japanese banks can then use 
such exchange funds for payment for im- 
ports into Japan from the United States 
dollar-bloc countries, and the Central 
Reserve Bank will have yen currency as 
exchange reserve. It is believed that the 
agreement does not affect the present re- 
lationship between the CRB yuan and 
the military yen scrip, or other yen cur- 
rencies. 
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The note issue of the Central Reserve 
Bank has continued to rise, and by June 
14 a total of 52,630,000 CRB yuan had 
been issued. 

Manchurian Exchange Develop- 
ments.—There were no_ important 
developments with respect to foreign 
exchange in Manchuria during April. 
Demand for foreign exchange continued 
to exceed the supply, and practically all 
applications for permits to purchase ex- 
change were denied, so as to husband 
available supplies for essential imports 
by State and semi-State companies. 

Manchuria’s Exchange Control Law 
Modified.—The regulations for the en- 
forcement of the Exchange Control Law 
were slightly modified, effective May 1, 
permitting “foreign” laborers to take 
away their savings, provided they pos- 
sess a “labor license,” issued by the 
Manchuria Labor Association, and a cer- 
tificate indicating that the money actu- 
ally represents savings from earnings. 

The effect of this revision is to allow 
seasonal Chinese laborers from North 
China to take home their savings; it was 
necessitated by an alarming decrease in 
the number of laborers entering Man- 
churia from North China—caused in part 
by the former regulations which fixed a 
maximum of 50 yuan, in local currency, 
as the sum that might be carried by such 
laborers. The other provisions of the 
regulations, which prevent the taking of 
any sum of money from Manchuria to 
North China without a permit, by persons 
other than “licensed laborers,” remain 
unchanged. 

Although the revision of the regula- 
tions will encourage laborers to enter 
Manchuria, the increased amount of 
money which they will carry back to 
North China and exchange for Federal 
Reserve Bank currency will still further 
increase the already very large overdraft 
of the Central Bank of Manchuria with 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Public Finance in Manchuria.—A lot- 
tery scheme to increase the sale of ““Man- 
chukuo” government bonds was an- 
nounced in April. The plan consists of 
deposit certificates, which may be pur- 
chased in varying denominations, with a 
15-year maturity, and which will be eli- 
gible to receive lottery prizes to be drawn 
each month throughout the period. The 
proceeds from the sale of the deposit cer- 
tificates no doubt will be diverted to the 
purchase of government bonds or invested 
in stock companies. 

Japanese Investments.—Japanese in- 
vestments in Manchuria, as of February 
28, 1941, amounted to 2,471,200,000 yen, 
chiefly in the South Manchurian Railway 
Co. and in State companies. Of this sum, 
approximately 750,000,000 yen represents 
“Manchukuo” government “yen” bonds 
which are held by Japanese State finan- 
cial companies and by the Japanese 
public. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Conditions.—Traffic between 
Manchuria and the U.S. S. R. is reported 
congested with accumulations of freight 
at Manchouli. The South Manchuria 
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Railway Co. may reverse its previous de- 
cision to lower the coal freight rates. 

Construction of the Yunnan-Burma 
Railway has been resumed on a consider. 
able scale. The conscription of labor be- 
gan in mid-April, and the present plan 
provides for the completion of the line 
within 18 months. Work is being pusheq 
to complete the Kwangsi-Kweichow Rai]. 
way by the end of October. 

Highway Construction—In North 
China, approximately 470 kilometers of 
highways were opened to traffic in May, 
and it is expected that the building or re. 
pair of a total of 2,000 kilometers of high. 
ways will be completed during the current 
year. 

Shipping.—Shipping facilities between 
Shanghai and Ningpo have not been re- 
stored since the Japanese occupation of 
the city, though light mails are carried 
weekly by Japanese naval transports. 
The Japanese military and commercia] 
transport vessels continue to ply freely 
between Hankow and Shanghai. Japa- 
nese interests have added a small cargo 
freighter to the Canton-Macao service. 


Chosen 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Passenger Trains Badly Con- 
gested.—Following the abnormal increase 
in the number of railway passengers, the 
Chosen railways made arrangements in 
all the stations to restrict group trave] 
and excursions in order to relieve the 
traffic congestion, but the trains are stil] 
overcrowded. In 1940 the Government 
railway passengers numbered 82,518,647, 
as against 59,694,228 in 1939, showing an 
increase of 38.2 percent. 

The railway passenger traffic in 1941 is 
estimated to reach 108,924,613, an in- 
crease of 32 percent over the preceding 
year—which means that each of the 
24,000,000 people of the peninsula will 
travel by railways four and a half times 
during the year. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to June 7 totaled 33,181,000 pesos, 
compared with 35,427,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Cuban 
Treasury Department. 

The decline in revenues so far this 
year is not indicative of the general eco- 
nomic situation throughout the Island, 
which, according to the consensus of 
opinion, has been more favorable during 
the first 5 months of 1941 than during 
the same period of 1940. Factors mainly 
responsible for the decline in revenues 
this year are these: 

(1) The substantial falling off of Euro- 
pean sources of supply of Cuba’s imports, 
which was largely the reason for the de- 
cline in customs revenues from 11,648,000 
pesos during the period January 1 to June 
7, 1940, to 9,881,000 pesos during the 
same period of this year. 
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(2) An advance to the Cuban Govern- 
ment in December 1940 of 2,000,000 pesos 
against future duties and other imposts 
on petroleum products from the Cuban 
affiliate of an American oil company. 
During the period January 1 to June 7, 
1941, a total of 1,355,000 pesos, repre- 
senting duties and other charges payable 
by the company mentioned, was applied 
toward the repayment of the advance, 
thereby reducing budgetary receipts by 
a corresponding amount. 

(3) Collections for the 1940 period 
included approximately 400,000 pesos, 
representing 75 percent of all funds on 
deposit in tax-appeal and similar pro- 
ceedings which were covered into the 
Treasury under a provision of the Emer- 
gency Tax Law of December 20, 1939. 
There were no corresponding extraordi- 
nary receipts during the 1941 period. 

(4) The 1 cent per pound consumption 
tax on oils and fats which had previously 
been in effect was suspended as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, pursuant to a provision of 
the new Cuban Constitution, while a 20 
percent surcharge on the stamp and 
profits taxes created by the already men- 
tioned Emergency Tax Law of December 
20, 1939, expired on December 31, 1940. 
Although a law of May 15, 1941, reestab- 
lished a 10 percent stamp tax surcharge, 
this increase did not become effective 
until May 23, 1941, and therefore had 
very little, if any, effect on revenue collec- 
tions during the period under review. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1941 period totaled 33,820,000 pesos, 
compared with 34,449,000 pesos during 
the corresponding period of 1940. There 
was, therefore, a budgetary deficit on 
June 7, 1941, of 639,000 pesos, compared 
with a budgetary surplus of 978,000 pesos 
on the same date last year. 

Habana Customs Collections, May.— 
Collections at the Habana customhouse 
during May totaled 2,148,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 2,320,000 in May 1940. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Reducing Reciprocal Trade 
in Second Half of 1941 Concluded With 
Sweden.—The conclusion of an agree- 
ment reducing the value of Swedish im- 
ports from Denmark during the second 
half of 1941 to a total not to exceed 
21,000,000 Swedish crowns, with compen- 
Sating exports of Swedish products to 
Denmark limited to an equal value, was 
announced in Stockholm on June 5, 1941. 
Danish products involved include eggs, 
milk, canned meat, drugs, and machin- 
ery, while Sweden will furnish lumber 
wood pulp, cardboard, paper, iron, steel, 
tools, and machinery. 

Under the Danish-Swedish trade and 
payments agreement for the first half of 
1941, the value of Danish goods to be 
exported to Sweden was established at 
a total of 30,000,000 Danish crowns, with 
a total of 40,000,000 Danish crowns’ worth 
of Swedish goods to be supplied in return. 
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It is understood that, during the second 
half of the year, no transfer of balances 
due Denmark from the Danish-German 
clearing account to the credit of Sweden 
is contemplated, and in consequence 
Swedish deliveries to Denmark will be 
limited to the value of goods furnished 
by the latter to Sweden. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oats, Potatoes, Fish: Import Duties 
Temporarily Removed.—Finnish import 
duties on Oats, potatoes, and fresh and 
frozen fish have been temporarily re- 
moved by a decree of April 9, 1941, un- 
derstood to have become effective im- 
mediately, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, April 14, 1941. 

Merchandise Exchange Arrangement 
for 1941 Concluded with Norway.—Con- 
clusion of an arrangement for reciprocal 
exchange of Finnish and Norwegian 
goods during 1941 was announced in the 
Finnish press of April 10. 

Under this arrangement Norway is to 
supply Finland with 110,000,000 Finnish 
marks’ worth of fertilizers, sulphur, fish, 
pigments, and other commodities, while 
Finnish exports to Norway will amount 
to 75,000,000 Finnish marks and will in- 
clude plywood, ceramics, asbestos, build- 
ing materials, paper, and cellulose. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Messina Hair: Import Duty Doubled — 
Import duty on Messina hair (silkworm 
gut for fishing) was increased from 10 
to 20 percent in the general tariff and 
from 5 to 10 percent in the minimum 
tariff, all ad valorem, by a law of April 
11, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of April 13. 

Special Supplementary Commercial 
Agreement and Revised Payments Agree- 
ment with Turkey Continued.—The spe- 
cial supplementary commercial agree- 
ment, the quota arrangement, and the 
payments agreement of August 23, 1939, 
between France and Turkey were con- 
tinued in effect until June 30, 1941, ac- 
cording to Circular No. 1727 of the Turk- 
ish Ministry of Commerce, published in 
the Bulletin d’Informations Commer- 
ciales, February 1941. 

[A previous extension of these agreements 


to December 31, 1940, was announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 8, 1941.] 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Beer Increased.—The 
customs duty on beer imported into Indo- 
china has been increased from 50 to 75 
percent ad valorem, according to a decree 
dated March 21, published in the Journal 
Officiel de JlIndochine Francaise of 
April 9. 
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French Morocco 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: New Extraction Ratios 
Fixed.—The minimum extraction ratio 
for soft wheat milled into flour in the 
French Zone of Morocco has been fixed at 
85 percent (formerly 82 percent), effec- 
tive February 1, 1941, by an order of Feb- 
ruary 17, published in the Bulletin Offi- 
ciel on February 21. 

At the same time the minimum ex- 
traction ratio for hard wheat was fixed at 
85 percent of flour, or 60 percent of semo- 
lina and 20 percent of incomplete flour. 

[Formerly a weight of whole flour equal to 
the weight of a hectoliter of grain had to be 
milled from 100 kilograms of hard wheat hav- 
ing 3 percent of impurities, and semolina and 
incomplete flour had to be obtained in the 
respective proportions of 60 kilograms of sem- 
olina and 18 kilograms of incomplete flour 


from wheat weighing 78 kilograms per hecto- 
liter.] 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Rumanian-Greek and Rumanian-Yu- 
goslav Payments Cleared Through Ber- 
lin—See Rumania. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments to Rumania Cleared Through 
Berlin—See Rumania. 


Grenada 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in Grenada is virtually at a 
standstill, except for dealings in such 
agricultural products as cacao, nutmegs, 
and mace, and a limited retail business in 
locally available foodstuffs. In general, 
exchange is not available for purchases 
in the United States. Collections are 
slow. 

Cacao production for May was esti- 
mated at 400,000 pounds and for June 
at 200,000 pounds, with an estimated 
carry-over at the end of May of 900,000 
pounds. Total exports of cacao in April 
amounted to 646,576 pounds, of which 
40,096 pounds went to the United States. 
The price is unchanged at 11 cents per 
pound. 

Nutmeg production in both May and 
June was estimated at 200,000 pounds, 
with an estimated carry-over at the end 
of May of 700,000 pounds. Total exports 
in April amounted to 365,008 pounds, of 
which 284,144 pounds went to the United 
States. The price was increased by 1 
cent to 12 cents per pound. 

Production of mace was estimated at 
30,000 pounds for both May and June, 
and the carry-over at the end of May 
was estimated at 60,000 pounds. Total 
exports of mace in April 1941 amounted to 
8,624 pounds, none of which went to the 
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United States. The price has risen by 
1 cent to 46 cents per pound. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Amendment to Central Bank Law.— 
An executive decree of May 5, published 
in the Diario of May 17, amends the law 
establishing the Central Bank so as to 
permit the Bank to accept deposits at 
sight or up to 30 days in an amount not 
exceeding 10 times its capital and reserve 
fund. 


Transport and Communication 


Regulations for Rail Movement of Pe- 
troleum Decreed——The railways are 
prohibited from transporting inflamma- 
ble materials on passenger or mixed 
trains, although petroleum and its de- 
rivatives, including gasoline, are excepted 
when provision is made to move these 
products in specially constructed tank 
cars with valves, locks, and other fea- 
tures in perfect condition, according to 
Executive Decree No. 2,530 of May 31, 
1941. 

When inflammable materials are car- 
ried on freight trains, such materials 
must be placed in the last car or cars of 


the train. 
Haiti 


Economic Conditions 


There was no appreciable business im- 
provement in Haiti in May, but there 
were indications of a better tone and a 
more optimistic outlook for the future. 
Factors for this include substantial im- 
provement in coffee prices on the Ameri- 
can market; the imminent administra- 
tion of coffee sales by the National Bank; 
the consummation of important cotton 
and sugar sales abroad; the agreement 
reached between the American and Hai- 
tian Governments to turn over to the Na- 
tional Bank the functions of the Fiscal 
Representative; and the activity exhib- 
ited by President Lescot since his inaugu- 
ration on May 15 and by his Minister of 
Finance. 

Haitian Government revenues, derived 
mainly from customs receipts and inter- 
nal revenues, have held up well during 
the current fiscal year. From October 1, 
1940, to May 20, 1941, Government reve- 
nues totaled $3,596,204, compared with 
$3,866,239 for the corresponding period of 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Total commercial collections on hand 
as of April 30, 1941, amounted to $358,277, 
of which $166,174 represented past-due 
collections. Current loans and discounts 
payable in Haiti totaled $930,668 as of 
May 20, 1941, or approximately $59,000 
less than a year ago. Past-due loans and 
discounts payable in Haiti amounted to 
$20,567 as of May 20, 1941. Credit terms 
continue tight and collections are re- 
tarded. 

The total amount of currency in circu- 
lation as of May 20, 1941, including gourde 
notes, nickel, and copper, was reported to 
have been $2,607,218, an increase of 
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$61,000 over the amount reported in cir- 
culation as of April 19, 1941. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total Haitian imports for the first 7 
months of the fiscal year were valued at 
$4,580,000, and total Haitian exports 
amounted to $3,360,000. Import values 
thus exceeded export values by $1,220,000. 

Because of the improvement in coffee 
prices on the American market, the in- 
crease in the quota for the next coffee 
quota year, and the administration of the 
quota and sales of coffee by the National 
Bank, Haitian coffee exporters are exhib- 
iting considerably more optimism. Cu- 
mulative coffee exports for the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1940, to May 15, 1941, amounted 
to 273,982 bags of 60 kilograms each as 
compared with 238,720 bags exported 
fom October 1, 1939, to May 20, 1940. Of 
this year’s shipments, 249,772 bags of cof- 
fee went to the United States and 23,395 
bags to Canada. 

Total cotton shipments for the period 
October 1, 1940, to May 15, 1941, amount- 
ed to 1,267,936 kilograms, against 2,500,- 
000 exported during the corresponding 
period last year. 

The sugar-grinding season closed May 
24,1941. It is reported that 328,067 short 
tons of cane were ground, producing 
about 35,402 short tons of commercial 
sugars. In addition, 2,266,340 gallons of 
molasses were produced. 

Total exports of raw sugar for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, October 1 to May 15, 
1941, totaled 6,612 metric tons, of which 
4572 metric tons were shipped in April, 
the first month in which any substantial 
exports of sugar were made. During the 
first 2 weeks of May 1941, 2,032 metric 
tons of sugar were exported, chiefly to 
the United States. 

Exports of sisal for the period October 
1, 1940, to May 15, 1941, amounted to 
5,966,659 kilograms, compared with 4.,- 
084,792 kilograms during the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1939, to May 20, 1940. During 
the same periods, shipments of bananas 
totaled 1,775,312 stems and _ 1,027,600 
stems, respectively. 


. Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Conditions were unfavorable for the 
transaction of commerce in the Teguci- 
galpa region during May. This situation 
came about through higher retail prices 
and, in part, through shortage of cur- 
rency in circulation, originating in a de- 
cline of Government revenue collections. 
A large proportion of the population in 
this area depends primarily on the 
payment of salaries to Government 
employees. 

Business improved somewhat in La 
Ceiba on the north shore, during the lat- 
ter part of April and early May, conse- 
quent upon seasonal increased banana 
production. Trade in the Trujillo area 
was, on the other hand, very slow, with 
no prospect of substantial improvement, 
but in Tela there was some increase in 
activity, and in the Olanchito section 
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business was brisk. The effects of last 
December’s banana blowdown remained 
apparent. There was a larger movement 
of goods in wholesale and retail lines in 
Puerto Cortes. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


In central and southern Honduras 
mercantile collections were approximate. 
ly normal, though credits were tight. La 
Ceiba reported collections for April (re- 
ports for May not yet available) as 
normal and credits tight. The same 
condition obtained in Puerto Cortes with 
respect to credits, but collections there 
were slightly better than normal. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana shipments in April amounted 
to 1,131,723 stems, or an increase of ap- 
proximately 100,000 stems as cOmpared 
with the preceding month. This may be 
attributed to seasonal factors. Coffee 
exports were slightly under those of 
March, aggregating 1,803 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams, against 1,975 bags in March. 
Only 20,000 coconuts were shipped out in 
April. The current dearth of coconuts is 
attributed in part to last year’s drought, 
which occurred during the budding sea- 
son, and in part to insect ravages. The 
exportation of citrus fruit has not yet 
been resumed, but probably will be within 
the next month. 

Banana exports from Puerto Cortes and 
Tela were less than half those of May 
1940, when a relatively high level was 
reached. This decline is due mainly to 
abnormal world conditions, especially in 
shipping. All the fruit was sent to the 
United States. 

Totals for La Ceiba continued to rise, 
though shipments from that district were 
still somewhat lower than in May 1940. 
It is anticipated that there will be further 
gains in La Ceiba banana exports during 
June. The general outlook for that area 
is considered moderately favorable. 

According to banana-company officials, 
a greater proportion of the fruit current- 
ly exported is grown on company planta- 
tions than heretofore. This trend, which 
has been in evidence during the past few 
years, appears to forecast the virtual 
elimination of the small grower as a fac- 
tor in banana production. As more 
scientific methods of banana cultivation, 
including protection against disease, have 
come into general vogue, the small pro- 
ducer has been placed at an increasing 
disadvantage. The adoption of irriga- 
tion, dusting, and other modern methods 
of banana cultivation by the independent 
grower is impracticable because of his 
lack of sufficient financial resources. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


The continued shortage of shipping 
facilities, further increases in ocean 
freight and marine insurance rates, and 
a satisfactory general merchandise trade, 
were leading characteristics of the eco- 
nomic situation in Hong Kong during 
April. 
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TRADE DECLINES AS WHOLESALE PRICES RISE 


The official trade figures for March 
1941 indicate a total trade of HK$118,- 
g00,000—a 4 percent decline from that 
of March 1940. This decline resulted 
from a 9.5 percent fall in imports, par- 
tially offset by a 4.8 percent rise in ex- 
ports. The combined value of merchan- 
dise imports and exports during the first 
quarter of 1941 totaled HK$325,000,000, 
a 7.3 percent decrease from the first 
quarter of 1940. 

Wholesale prices were 21 percent 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1940, with foodstuffs 26 percent, texr- 
tiles 13 percent, metals and minerals 21 
percent, and miscellaneous items 21 per- 
cent higher. 


INDUSTRIES INCREASE 


The industrial development of Hong 
Kong continues, with an average of 20 
factories and workshops being registered 
each month. The establishment in 
Hong Kong of factories formerly housed 
in China is one reason for the growth 
of the colony’s industry. 

As an evidence of the colony’s con- 
tinued growth, a recent census indicates 
the total number of people in Hong 
Kong and Kowloon to be 1,500,000, a 100 
percent population increase during the 
last decade. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Toilet Preparations: Import Duty Re- 
duced on Low-Priced Items.—The import 
duty in Hong Kong of HK$0.05 each on 
toilet preparations not exceeding HK$0.50 
in retail value was reduced to HK$0.01 
on articles not exceeding HK$0.10 in 
value and to HK$0.02 on articles not ex- 
ceeding HK$0.20, by an ordinance of May 
8, 1941, published in the Government Ga- 
zette, May 9. Articles valued from 21 
to 50 Hong Kong cents continue to be 
dutiable at HK$0.05. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Recent Financial Developments.—Re- 
serve Bank purchases of sterling during 
February totaled £4,965,000, a somewhat 
lower figure than the January total of 
£5,362,000 and only about 65 percent 
of the purchases in February of the 
preceding year, which amounted to 
£7,798,000. The February purchases 
brought the total of sterling bought by 
the Reserve Bank since April 1, 1940, to 
£51,968,000 as against £62,729,000 during 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
fiscal year. 

A flurry in the rupee-sterling rate dur- 
ing the last 2 weeks of March was caused 
by a temporary shortage of export bills 
and somewhat increased demand for 
sterling. Delay of sterling bills in the 
mail and inability of exporters to effect 
shipment of goods combined to affect un- 
favorably the London sterling position of 
@ number of the larger banks during 
March. At the same time demand for 
sterling arising from private and commer- 
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cial remittances was maintained at its 
normal level and was perhaps slightly in- 
creased as a result of the desire of many 
persons to reinvest in sterling securities 
the rupee proceeds of Indian sterling 
issues taken over by the Government dur- 
ing the repatriation of the external 
sterling debt. Japanese banks were also 
reported to be strong buyers of sterling. 

Changes in Sterling-Area Designa- 
tions —On March 31, 1941, all dealers in 
foreign exchange were informed by the 
Exchange Controller that “The Reserve 
Bank will not permit the sale of United 
States dollars or Swiss francs or the 
transfer of sterling to the registered ac- 
counts of banks in the United States or 
Switzerland or rupee transfers to the 
account of American or Swiss banks in 
India in payment of goods shipped from 
the United States of America, to Iraq 
or any other destination on the Persian 
Gulf including Koweit, Duhai, or 
Bahrein.” 

The restrictions on the sale of foreign 
exchange for steamship or air travel 
which have been in force since July 1940 
were tightened (so as to render exchange- 
control evasions more easily detected) 
by a Reserve Bank notification of April 
1, 1941. 

French Equatorial Africa, French 
Cameroun, French Oceania, and the 
French Establishments in India (all 
“Free French Colonies”) were included in 
the Empire Sterling Area as from March 
22,1941. The currencies of these colonies 
are to be treated as Empire currencies, 
and accounts of banks and individuals in 
these areas are to be treated as resident 
accounts with the single exception of the 
accounts of the Banque de L’Indo-Chine 
(Bank of Indochina) at Pondicherry, 
which are under the control of the Custo- 
dian of Enemy Property. 

Iceland and the Faroe Islands were in- 
cluded in the Empire Sterling Area as 
from April 3, 1941. 

Silver and Gold Market.—The con- 
tinued strength of commodities, particu- 
larly raw cotton, during the second half 
of March, combined with other circum- 
stances, exerted strong upward pressure 
on the Bombay silver market. The in- 
creased demand was met by large sup- 
plies of Government silver poured into 
the market by the Reserve Bank and 
purchases in New York authorized by 
the Reserve Bank. The market, in a 
remarkably short time, absorbed about 
one-third of its takings in the full year 
1940. Although demand normally in- 
creases at this time of year, the only ex- 
planation of the sharply increased activ- 
ity which occurred in the short period 
indicated appears to be speculation in- 
spired by an impression created in some 
quarters that the Reserve Bank intended 
to strengthen silver prices in the near 
future. The Reserve Bank of India re- 
fuses to establish a fixed price for silver, 
as has been done in London, and in re- 
sponsible financial circles in India it is 
believed that a certain amount of flexi- 
bility in the Bank’s selling price is essen- 
tial to a proper control of the local 
market. 
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Except for a slight rise occasioned by 
bear covering and purchases by option 
traders, the gold market was steady dur- 
ing the second half of March. Floating 
stocks showed a marked rise, and the 
market was quiet at the end of the 
month, with a slight tendency to weaken. 

Interest in gold sovereigns was limited 
following a Reserve Bank announcement 
that, effective March 24, 1941, licenses to 
export sovereigns would be issued to 
dealers only on condition of a guaranty 
that the shipper would turn over a mini- 
mum of $38 a fine ounce for the coin ex- 
ported. The last previous regulation, 
May 13, 1940, stipulated a minimum 
guaranty of $35.25 a fine ounce, calcu- 
lated on the gold content of the sov- 
ereign, in contrast to a minimum of $34 
an ounce for bullion exports. 

Defense Bond Sales.—An unusually 
large sale of 3-percent Defense Loan 
bonds, due to a rush by investors to pur- 
chase before the termination of the issue 
on January 31, 1941, marked the month 
of January. The terms of the Second 
Defense Loan, placed on sale February 1, 
were slightly less favorable than those 
of the first issue, and sales of this second 
issue have been disappointing by com- 
parison with those of the First Loan. 
The smaller sales are considered to be 
due to the less attractive terms of the 
issue and the increased activity of the 
money market in recent weeks which has 
reduced the amount of funds available 
for investment in Government securities. 

Banks Required To Report Dollar Posi- 
tion.—A recently issued circular of the 
Reserve Bank of India requires bankers 
in India to include in their weekly state-- 
ment to the Reserve Bank, in addition to 
their overbought or oversold exchange 
position in United States dollars, a state- 
ment of the value of import credits 
opened in dollars for which exchange has 
not yet been fixed. It is possible that 
this requirement, which will operate to 
keep the Reserve Bank constantly in- 
formed of the dollar position, both cur- 
rent and prospective, may have been in- 
spired by the situation found to exist 
at the time of the inauguration of the 
Steel Control at the beginning of the 
present year. The large exchange com- 
mitments outstanding at that time under 
irrevocable letters of credit and the heavy 
orders that had been placed in November 
and December 1940 were reportedly a 
surprise to the control authorities. 


Iran 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction Pushed Ac- 
tively —Railway construction is being 
pushed actively, according to reports 
emanating from Iran during January, 
which show that rails have been extended 
15 kilometers past Zenjan on the route 
from Tehran to Tabriz. Zenjan is 315 
kilometers from Tehran. Winter does 
not seem to have caused work on this 
line to be relaxed, as 16,840 workmen 
were reported employed on it. 
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Rails on the Tehran-Meshed line are 
said to have reached Shahrud, 36 kilo- 
meters beyond Damghan, which is 363 
kilometers from Tehran. Construction 
of the Tehran-Yazd line has reached 
Sensen, 260 kilometers from Tehran. 

No Civil Airports——Iran has no civil 
airports, though a military air base has 
recently been constructed at Kazvin, and 
other military fiying fields are believed to 
have been built at several other points 
in the country. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mineral Hydrocarbon Heavy Oils and 
Gas Meters: Subject to Reduced Duty 
Under Open License Provision.— Mineral 
hydrocarbon heavy oils and gas meters 
may be imported into Eire from non-Em- 
pire sources at the reduced rate of import 
duty of 10 percent ad valorem effective 
April 15 and March 15, 1941, respec- 
tively, under an open license provision 
to be attached to the tariff schedule au- 
thorized by the Minister of Finance and 
announced by the Government of Eire 
in April and March. Products imported 
from the Empire under the open license 
provision are to be admitted duty-free. 

The former ad valorem rates appli- 
cable to imports from non-Empire 
sources were 50 percent on mineral hy- 
drocarbon heavy oils and 15 percent on 
gas meters, while the preferential rates 
were 3314 and 10 percent, respectively. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Conventional Import Duties Applicable 
on French Goods.—Goods of French ori- 
gin imported into Italy are entitled to the 
benefits of the conventional duty rates 
of the Italian customs tariff, by an order 
of the Ministry of Finance announced in 
the Bollettino di Informazioni Commer- 
ciali, Rome, of April 12. 

The same treatment is to be accorded 
to imports from Algeria, Tunisia, and 
French Morocco, on a basis of reciprocity. 

{Imports of Italian goods into France, Al- 
geria, Tunisia, and French Morocco had pre- 
viously been granted the minimum rates of 


duty of the French tariff, as announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 1941.] 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


The economic situation during May 
was featured by tightened restrictions on 
practically all operations. Major activ- 
ities covered a wide field, from conserva- 
tion of foodstuffs to efforts to solidify 
Japan’s political and economic position 
in “Greater East Asia.” 

Trade proposals continued with the 
Netherlands Indies, and there was active 
participation in commercial, mining, and 
financial activities in Indochina. 

More rigid Government control was ex- 
ercised through promulgation of addi- 
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tional ordinances regulating foreign 
trade, wages, distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts, matches, lumber, and iron and steel 
products for private use. Further re- 
strictions were imposed on the purchas- 
ing power of the people, so as to curtail 
inflation. 

Greater consolidation of business and 
financial institutions was _ effected 
through mergers, and protection was giv- 
en business against losses incurred in for- 
eign trade and foreign-exchange transac- 
tions. 


SILK PRICES HIGHER ON IMPROVED DEMAND 


The silk market gained strength dur- 
ing May from increased American and 
domestic demand and speculative buying. 
Spot prices advanced by 60 yen to 1,560 
yen per bale and were paralleled by simi- 
lar strength in futures. The supply of 
silk was substantially below normal, but 
reports indicate that the outlook is fa- 
vorable for an adequate supply to meet 
domestic and foreign demands, despite 
the anticipated decline in production. 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGE AGGRAVATED BY 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Japan’s inability to import sufficient 
quantities of potassium chloride and sui- 
phate of ammonia, owing to the present 
international situation, is expected to ag- 
gravate the fertilizer shortage, which has 
been a serious problem during recent 
years. Consequently, authorities are con- 
sidering further measures for increasing 
supplies within the so-called “Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 


RATIONING OF FOODSTUFFS EXTENDED 


The rationing system for foodstuffs is 
coming into force with increasing rapid- 
ity. In addition to sugar, matches, rice, 
wheat, flour, and bread, previously on 
either the local or national ration sys- 
tems, most large urban centers during 
May added fish, potatoes, onions, beer, 
sake, and vegetable oils to the list of com- 
modities to be rationed. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, indicated its intention 
to purchase the entire grain crop with 
a view to conserving supplies and making 
proper distribution. 


SHIPPING SHORTAGE NECESSITATES REDUC- 
TION IN SPACE FOR GENERAL CARGOES 


All reports from commercial and ship- 
ping quarters in Japan confirm the 
growing seriousness of the dearth of 
shipping facilities. Jron ores, pig iron, 
steel, and coal are receiving the most 
favorable consideration for shipping 
space, but other important items have 
been granted only 40 percent of the 
space requested. General cargoes are 
reduced to even lower levels, resulting in 
considerable confusion. 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO COAL DISTRIBUTION 
AND POWER REORGANIZATION PLAN 


As a result of the shipping shortage, 
it is reported that peacetime industries 
will have their coal allotments reduced 
from 20 to 30 percent during the first 
half of the current fiscal year, which 
began April 1. Coal-producing compa- 
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nies with output exceeding 500,000 tons 
annually are expected to be placed under 
direct control of the projected Coal Con- 
trel Association, which will exercise con. 
trol over production, distribution, ang 
supply of mining equipment, labor, ang 
capital. 

The Japan Electric Transmission (Co, 
has decided to take over more than 209 
private water- and steam-power plants, 
power-transmitting lines, and trans- 
former stations, beginning in October, 
On completion of the power reorganiza- 
tion plan by March 1942, wholesale rates 
to industry will undoubtedly be raised, 
but no increase is expected in retail rates, 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE LAG 


Industrial production, particularly in 
peacetime industries, was further reduced 
in May by scarcity of materials and 
dwindling foreign trade. While no offi- 
cial figures are available, reliable reports 
indicate that there was about a 15-per- 
cent decline in industrial output during 
the first half of 1941, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Rayon and staple-fiber industries suf- 
fered from a lack of sufficient supplies of 
pulp and caustic soda. Numerous meas- 
ures are being discussed for speeding up 
production of iron and steel, but the out- 
look is not encouraging. Efforts are 
being made to bolster the financial 
strength of the Japan Aluminum Manu- 
facturing Co. to provide for more exten- 
sive improvement in manufacturing 
processes. 

Foreign trade for the first half of this 
year was further curtailed by foreign 
countries’ restrictions on imports, by 
scarcity of shipping space, high prices, 
and shortage of materials. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Concentration System Ez- 
tended—The exchange concentration 
system, enforced on June 1 with respect 
to sterling and sterling-linked currencies, 
will be extended on July 1 to apply to the 
United States dollar and currencies of 
the following countries: Philippine 
Islands, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, 
Netherland Indies, French Indochina, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, and 
Germany. 

Under the system enforced on June 1 
for sterling, a “foreign exchange concen- 
tration account” was formed in the 
Yokohama Specie Bank to pool holdings 
of sterling-bloc exchange, and thereby 
to transfer to the Government any losses 
or profits arising out of fluctuations in 
the yen-sterling rate. Foreign-exchange 
banks were to earn !4 of a penny for 
each selling or buying transaction in 
sterling, but were to transfer daily bal- 
ances to the above account through the 
Bank of Japan. 

Exchange-Control Regulations.—A re- 
quirement that exchange contracts be 
settled with banks within 1 week after 
the conclusion of commodity sales con- 
tracts was enforced by the Ministry of 
Finance on June 20. This measure re- 
portedly was intended to enable the Gov- 
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ernment to gauge more promptly and 
accurately the state of exchange trans- 
actions arising out of export and import 
trade, and to facilitate the foreign-ex- 
change operations of Government funds. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Soviet-Japanese Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreement.—The draft of a new 
trade agreement, including an arrange- 
ment concerning trade turn-over, be- 
tween U. S. S. R. and Japan was initialed 
in Moscow on June 1l. According to the 
Japanese press, the agreement provides 
for exportation by the Soviet Union of 
petroleum products, manganese ore, plat- 
inum, fertilizers, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts to Japan. Japan, in return, will 
supply raw silk, machinery, camphor 
oil, and miscellaneous merchandise to the 
Soviet Union. Trade is to be balanced 
annually. 

The value of the trade in the first year 
is estimated at 30,000,000 yen in each di- 
rection, in addition to usual commercial 
transactions. Each country extends to 
the other most-favored-nation treatment 
regarding tariffs and other trade con- 
trols, shipping, tonnage and harbor dues, 
etc. Direct shipping service between 
Vladivostok and Niigata is to be inau- 
gurated. The agreement is to be effec- 
tive for a period of 5 years. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Monopoly Con- 
trol Established for Imports and Ezr- 
ports —Importation and exportation of 
beer, wine, and distilled alcoholic bev- 
erages has been made subject to mo- 
nopoly control in the Netherlands, under 
the Agricultural Crisis Act, the Food 
Supply Decree, and related laws, by an 
order of April 18, published in the 
Staatscourant of April 18-19, 1941, effec- 
tive at once. 

Certain Corn Feeds: Crisis Process- 
ing Tares Increased —The Netherlands 
crisis tax on the domestic processing 
of the following cattle feeds has been in- 
creased as follows (all in florins per 100 
kilograms) : 

Corn gluten feed, from 1.30 to 1.80. 

Corn gluten meal, from 2.50 to 3.00. 

Corn gums, from 4 to 4.50. 

The above increases were made by an 
order of May 9, 1941, published in the 
Staatscourant of May 9-10, and retro- 
actively effective from December 15, 1940. 
In addition to the above, a crisis process- 
ing tax of 0.50 florin per 100 kilograms 
applies on all oilcake and similar feeds. 

Milk: Pure-Food Regulations Gov- 
erning Pasteurization and _ Analysis 
Amended.—Definite specifications for the 
pasteurization of milk have been fixed 
by an amendment to the Netherlands 
“Milk Decree” (pure-food regulations) , 
contained in a decree of April 9, pub- 
lished in the Nederlandsche Staats- 
courant of April 17, 1941, effective 3 
months thereafter. The specifications for 
analysis of milk and milk products were 
also revised by an order of April 9. 
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Turn-over Tax Refund Canceled on 
Exports to Germany.—The Netherlands 
turn-over tax of 24% percent ad valorem 
will no longer be refunded on goods ex- 
ported to Germany, by the terms of an 
order of April 26, published in the Staats- 
courant of April 29 and effective from 
May 1, 1941. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
21, 1941, for an announcement concerning 
the removal of turn-over tax on German 
goods imported into the Netherlands. | 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


All trade indexes have continued to 
show improvement. The marketing out- 
look is favorable for the fisheries, paper 
production is active, and employment is 
increasing with the advancement of work 
on the United States military and naval 
bases. Increases in the price of staple 
foods were not as extensive in May as 
in April, but the cost of living continued 
to rise. However, as income is generally 
better, there have been no unfavorable 
reflections in retail turn-over. 


CopFrisH CatcH Not EXPECTED TO BE LARGE 


Preparations for the summer codfish- 
ery are well advanced. Because of the 
demand for labor, the number of men 
who will take part is expected to be 
fewer, and, unless fish are unusually 
abundant, the catch will probably be 
lower than last year—that is, somewhat 
under 900,000 quintals (of 112 pounds). 
Although it would appear possible under 
present conditions to market this amount 
of fish without difficulty, the government 
has decided to continue the minimum- 
price guaranty to fishermen which has 
been in effect for several years. The ex- 
port tax of 20 cents (Canadian) which 
was levied in support of this scheme in 
1940 will also be continued. Returns 
from this levy last year were more than 
sufficient to meet the claims of exporters 
who sustained losses through the opera- 
tion of the guaranty. 

Stocks of salt codfish on hand on April 
30 last amounted to 84,722 quintals, com- 
pared with 249,000 quintals at that date 
of 1940. During May it was announced 
that arrangements had been made for 
the sale of 100,000 quintals to Portugal 
for shipment in June, July, and August, 
at prices ranging from $11.25 for extra 
large to $10.10 per quintal for small fish, 
f.o. b. (prices in U. S. dollars). 


REVIVAL IN WHALING INDUSTRY 


The Fisheries Board has received re- 
ports that the lobster fishery is normal 
on the west coast but poor on the east 
coast in consequence of cold weather. 
An attempt is being made to revive the 
whaling industry, and a factory which 
has been idle since 1937 is now operating, 
with about 50 employed. Two land fac- 
tories will be erected this year for the 
manufacture of herring oil and meal— 
one on the Labrador coast, the other at 
Bay of Islands. 
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PuLP AND PAPER INDUSTRY ACTIVE— 
AGRICULTURE STIMULATED BY WORK ON 
U. S. BAsEs 


There is no new development in the 
Island’s other industries. Newsprint and 
pulp production continue heavy, but the 
mines are still operating on reduced 
schedules because of the accumulation of 
ore stocks. The work on the United 
States bases is tending to encourage agri- 
cultural development, particularly the 
cultivation of vegetables that are suited 
to local conditions, but weather this 
spring has not been the most favorable. 


INCREASE IN THE COST OF LIVING 


The Daily News of St. John’s, in its 
issue of May 20, printed a table of in- 
creases in the wholesale price of staple 
articles of consumption between May 
1939 and May 1941. The prices of sev- 
eral items increased between 40 and 50 
percent in this 2-year period, including 
pea beans, rice, flour, brown sugar, and 
some cheap cuts of Deef and ham. 
Cheese, table salt, and shortening in- 
creased 30 percent, and yeast, molasses, 
fatback pork, and coal increased 25 per- 
cent. The prices of tea and fresh pork 
showed the smallest advance, 10 percent. 
Since supplies are for the most part im- 
ported, increased transport costs (i. e., 
ocean freights) have had a good deal to 
do with the higher price level. 

Notwithstanding that level, and the 
amount of local funds invested in war- 
savings certificates, the general volume of 
retail trade is good. For example, motor- 
car sales, though handicapped by ship- 
ping difficulties and the inability to 
exhibit new models, have been relatively 
active. 


Transport and Communication 


Traffic of Newfoundland Railway In- 
creases.—Freight and passenger traffic 
for services operated by the Newfound- 
land Railway shows remarkable in- 
creases, according to the Railway Bulle- 
tin for June 1941. The number of tons 
of freight carried in January 1941, both 
by rail and steamer, was 45,288 tons, 
showing an increase over the same month 
last year of 16,188 tons. In January 1941 
the number of passengers carried by rail 
and steamer was 14,491, an increase over 
the same month last year of 1,475. 

The increase in February was a little 
more marked. In that month 15,925 
passengers were carried by rail and 
steamer as against 10,579 in February of 
last year, and 45,326 tons of freight were 
carried, in comparison with 34,445 tons 
in the same month last year. 

April showed very considerable reduc- 
tion in the flat-car mileage run in moving 
Buchan’s ore—29,134 as against 67,222 
miles in the same month last year. 

The railway yards continue to be a 
considerable center of industry. To fa- 
cilitate the shipment of oil by tank car 
to various points along the railway, an 
oil company is erecting a large tank in 
the old cattle yard; workmen and welders 
are now at work on the structure. Anew 
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cattle yard is about to be constructed on 
the South Side of St. John’s harbor. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in May con- 
tinued to reflect foreign-exchange short- 
age and other restrictive factors which 
have come into existence in past months. 
Inability of importers to obtain permits 
and exchange has markedly curtailed 
the importation of foreign products and 
has reduced stocks of consumer mer- 
chandise. 

Retail buying has weakened in some 
lines, but wholesale demand for con- 
sumer goods has remained strong, and a 
number of firms are attempting to pro- 
cure, from widely scattered Nicaraguan 
sources, supplies of specific commodities 
of which the stocks are particularly low. 
Both wholesale and retail dealers appear 
reluctant to dispose of products which, 
because of increasing costs, higher freight 
rates, reduced shipping services, and de- 
livery delays, may be difficult to replace. 

Offsetting to some extent the psycho- 
logical effect of these unfavorable 
factors, anticipation of the economic 
benefits to be derived from Nicaragua’s 
participation in the $20,000,000 road- 
building loan from the United States, 
projected for Central America, has cre- 
ated a certain amount of optimism. 


Livince Costs 


The cost of living continued to advance 
during May, under the influence of price 
increases for some domestic foodstuffs 
and services as we!l as for imported prod- 
ucts. A further 15 percent increase in 
foreign rates, following previous rises, 
served to aggravate this situation. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


The credits-and-collections position 
changed little with a continuance of the 
increased collection difficulties that had 
prevailed in recent months. Granting 
of local retail credits was further re- 
stricted. Retailers were reluctant to sell 
their declining stocks of imported mer- 
chandise on credit when replacement 
might be difficult and costs higher. 

The foreign-trade credit situation was 
influenced by the long delays in payment 
of outstanding drafts covering shipments 
received in 1940. While foreign-exchange 
authorities control the current exchange 
situation through a cautious policy of 
restricting import permits, the substan- 
tial amount of unpaid drafts left from 
1940 continues to present a problem, and 
influences the credit attitude of over- 
sea suppliers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The volume of foreign trade recorded 
during May was not yet known at the 
time of writing, but the reduced ch pping 
services available, together with import 
permit restrictions, are believed to have 
brought import and export totals to a 
point lower than in April. 
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Coffee shipments were seasonally small 
as the crop exports approach the end of 
the season, but raw-cotton exports, des- 
tined chiefly to Japan, and lumber ex- 
ports held up well. General-merchandise 
imports were lower, but some sizable 
shipments of cement, iron rails, small 
machinery, and similar heavy cargo con- 
tributed to the total tonnage of imports. 

Three Japanese ships arriving in 
Nicaraguan ports during the month dis- 
charged in addition to a substantial 
amount of United States freight, cotton. 
piece goods, porcelain ware, and matches 
under the compensation trade agree- 
ment between Japan and Nicaragua, 
and loaded timber, raw cotton, and 
cottonseed. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Planting of food crops was carried out 
in most parts of the country under favor- 
able conditions. Rains somewhat less 
plentiful than normal have permitted 
plowing and planting without delays. 
Crop loans have been granted in some 
quantity but with somewhat greater cau- 
tion by the National Bank. Conditions 
in the sugar and cotton growing areas 
are reported to be good, and efforts to 
establish a larger market for Nicaraguan 
produce in neighboring Central American 
countries may meet with some success. 
New interest in natural products such as 
wild rubber, balsam Peru, lignum vitae, 
balsa wood, and sesame seed has been 
noted, with those products finding an 
improved market in the United States. 

Nicaragua’s total exports of coffee in 
May were about 9,480 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 33,975 bags 
in April. All was destined for the United 
States. Total shipments during the first 
5 months of 1941 were approximately 
125,000 bags, compared with about 188,- 
000 bags during the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

Although the bulk of the crop has been 
exported, an unexpected supply of small 
lots is being placed on the market by 
growers who have been holding part of 
their crop for higher prices. Estimates 
of the total crop for the year, which last 
month suggested a total of 150,000 to 
160,000 bags, are now being revised up- 
ward, and the crop may reach the earlier 
prediction of 170,000 to 175,000 bags. 
Nevertheless it is not believed that the 
country’s quota in the United States mar- 
ket will be filled. Trade reports indicate 
that well over 150,000 bags have already 
been sold and that possibly another 20,000 
bags may remain in the country. 

Early rains brought good flowering, but 
the subnormal rainfall in some areas 
during the month, though not yet harm- 
ful, may affect the favorable prospects for 
a good crop for the coming season if the 
situation persists. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


Activity in the gold-mining areas con- 
tinued to increase as new machinery was 
installed and a larger tonnage of ore was 
treated. Gold production during May is 
estimated, on the basis of preliminary 
figures, to have approximated $550,000, 
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as compared with about $600,000 for Apri) 
1941 and $483,000 for May 1940. Nica. 
ragua appears to be headed for an yp. 
precedented annual total production of 
about $7,000,000 to $7,500,000. In 1949 
the total gold production was about 
$5,700,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Foreign ex. 
change continued to be the focal point 
of interest not only in banking and f- 
nancial circles but in general trading 
quarters. Reports, during May, that a 
considerably larger amount of exchange 
would be made available to the import- 
ers of the country, so that they might 
meet the problems of rising prices in the 
United States and greatly reduced ship- 
ping services, failed of confirmation, ac- 
cording to traders. 

There is no exact knowledge of the 
amount of foreign exchange authorized 
in May in connection with current im- 
port permits, but there seems to be no 
doubt that the stringency which has 
existed for some months continued to 
prevail. On the other hand, the author- 
ities were still confronted with a sizable 
balance of unpaid and overdue drafts 
covering shipments arriving in Nicaragua 
in 1940. 

Some progress has been’ made in re- 
ducing the balance, but the net balance 
of foreign drafts remaining unpaid in 
Nicaragua at the end of May is believed 
to be little changed from that existing 
at the end of 1940. 

The amount of foreign exchange which 
has been received from exports of coffee, 
gold, and other natural] products of the 
country is not known. The coffee crop, 
admittedly a very small one, has, how- 
ever, benefited from relatively high prices 
in the United States, and the receipts are 
estimated to be not much lower than the 
total received from coffee exports last 
year. 

Gold shipments during the first 5 
months of 1941 have been substantially 
higher than they were during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. On the other 
hand, there have been heavy commit- 
ments on the part of Nicaragua. Large 
and valuable shipments of machinery de- 
signed for Government or semi-Govern- 
ment projects have called for foreign- 
exchange payments. The servicing of 
the country’s foreign debt continued, and 
other payments newly contracted are 
taking additional exchange. 

The failure of importers to obtain ex- 
change with greater freedom and in 
larger quantities is bringing complaints 
in many quarters. Some observers an- 
ticipate an easing of the situation dur- 
ing June or July, provided expected for- 
eign exchange from new sources becomes 
available. 

The official rate remained at 5 cordo- 
bas to the dollar. The curb rate fluctu- 
ated little, though the demand was re- 
ported to have been considerably greater 
in May and a much larger amount of 
merchandise was covered through such 
channels. The failure of the rate to 
weaken materially is ascribed to the in- 
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flux of United States currency from 
sources outside the country and to the 
arrival of dollar currency from the At- 
lantic-coast area, where the curb rate 
js usually several points below the rate 
quoted in Managua, chief center for such 
transactions. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine: Internal Tax Removed.— 
The Norwegian internal tax of 0.24 crown 
per kilogram on imported and domes- 
tically produced margarine has been re- 
moved, effective from March 24, by an 
order of March 22, published in Norsk 
Lovtidend No. 13 of April 5. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


15, 1941, for an announcement concerning 
an increase in this tax.] 


Merchandise Exchange Arrangement 
Concluded with Finland.—See Finland. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


An encouraging volume of trade is re- 
ported in nearly all lines. Banks say 
that collections have been made in a 
normal manner. 

The new Social Security Law, now in 
effect, taxes all employers 2% percent 
of each employee’s wage, and a like 
amount is paid by the employee. This 
law supersedes Law No. 8 of 1931 which 
provided that after 10 years of service 
the employee could collect 10 months’ 
pay and retire. Large numbers of em- 
ployees of American banks, utilities, and 
other firms having qualified under the 
old law for their “bonus,” served notice 
of their desire to receive their benefits. 
The settlement, it is estimated, will cost 
the banks alone approximately $75,000. 
However, employers are hopeful that pay- 
ment may be postponed until a test case 
can be adjudicated. Meanwhile, the 
American banks have increased their 
service charges to checking-account 
customers. 

Traveling representatives of American 
drug and pharmaceutical firms are mani- 
festing some concern over provisions of 
the new law governing the importation 
and distribution of drugs, but, in the 
absence of a regulatory decree, the pre- 
cise intentions of the Government are 
not known. If authority granted under 
the law is carried out, difficulties and in- 
creased expenses will be encountered by 
the drug and pharmaceutical trade. 
Under this law, each drug item proposed 
to be sold in this market must be regis- 
tered and pay a fee. 


PROSPECTIVE SHIPPING CURTAILMENT 
OccaSIons CONCERN 


Announcement from New York that 
Ships of the United Fruit and United 
States Lines are to be withdrawn from 
this service was disturbing to tourist 
shopkeepers who have already suffered 


from a sharp recession in tourist trade. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


More serious, however, was the fear of 
delay in the movement of goods. Prices 
already have advanced on many items, 
particularly in the building and construc- 
tion lines, with the result that soaring 
costs have tended to slow down the 
building boom. 

President Arias has warned that the 
prospect of the diversion of tankers from 
coastal runs might lead to the rationing 
of gasoline in Panama, though present 
stocks are normal. 

The paint market has been stimulated 
by a Government order requiring prop- 
erty owners to improve the appearance 
of all frame _ buildings. Automobile 
dealers report a better market for new 
cars than for used models. 

The Comptroller has reported an in- 
crease of 76 percent in banking assets 
in the Republic over a year ago and an 
increase of 2,300 percent to $12,400,000 
in “foreign deposits” held in local banks. 
This item has been increasing for several 
months and is believed to represent the 
funds of foreigners seeking safety for 
their savings. 


GOVERNMENT Buys Foop ABROAD, PEGS 
PRICES 


Through its recently appointed Price 
Control Board, the Government is buying 
quantities of rice, potatoes, and sugar to 
supplement the domestic supply and is 
pegging the retail price of these com- 
modities. Domestic production has been 
curtailed by weather conditions, trans- 
portation difficulties, and labor shortage. 
Many farmers have forsaken the uncer- 
tainties of their vocation for employment 
opportunities in the urban centers and 
on the Canal Zone. 

The beef-cattle industry has fared bet- 
ter than some of the other agricultural 
activities, and the Panamanian Govern- 
ment has just contracted to furnish 3,000 
head to the Canal Zone commissaries dur- 
ing the year beginning June 15, at 10 cents 
per pound. At the same time, the Canal 
Zone contracted with important private 
cattle interests for 6,000 head of cattle to 
be imported from Cuba and Colombia. 
Last year Panama supplied 4,500, and 
1,500 additional head were imported from 
Cuba. 

May IMPORTS 


The value of imports cleared through 
the Panama City customhouse amounted 
to $1,589,719 in May, compared with 
$1,455,073 in the same month last year. 

Building permits for May in Panama 
City amounted to $320,500, compared 
with $203,869 in May 1940. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline, Naptha, and Benzine: Re- 
quirements for Mixture with Domestically 
Produced Carburant to Become Effective 
October 1, 1941.—The required admixture 
of a domestically produced “national car- 
burant” to gasoline, naptha, benzine, and 
similar distillates in Paraguay, in pro- 
portions ranging from 5 to 30 percent, 
will be enforced from October 1, 1941, by 
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provisions of a decree-law (No. 6,842) of 
May 13. Exemption from the mixing re- 
quirement is provided for: (a) Gasoline, 
naptha, benzine, and similar distillates 
packed in original cases not larger than 
20 liters; (b) gasoline, naptha, benzine, 
and similar distillates for use in aviation, 
and for exclusive use in airplane motors; 
and (c) gasoline, naptha, benzine, and 
Similar distillates for special laboratory 
and pharmaceutical use. 

The exact percentage of mixture will 
be determined from time to time by the 
General Bureau of Industry and Com- 
merce, and importers must do their own 
mixing by mechanical means. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue will establish 
regulations for the sale, circulation, and 
mixture of the “national carburant”; and 
the resultant mixed fuel may be dis- 
tributed under a special name, or pro- 
tected by a trade mark. Sale, transit, or 
use of the mixed fuel will be unrestricted 
and not subject to the laws and regula- 
tions on alcohols. 

Importers mixing motor fuel must pay 
the Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
an inspection and control fee of 0.30 
paper peso per liter of mixture in Asun- 
cion, or 0.15 paper peso per liter in other 
parts of the country. 

[See CoMMERCE REPorTs of September 21, 


1940, requiring a mixture of naptha with 
domestically produced carburant.] 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Prices of most Philippine products for 
which export licenses are now required 
have been fairly firm since the recent 
extension to the Philippine Islands of 
the United States export control law. 
The general reaction in the business 
community to the new law appears to 
be favorable. On the basis of 1940 trade 
returns, licenses probably will be required 
for only about 11 percent of the total 
Philippine exports, and present indica- 
tions are that there will be little, if any, 
curtailment in volume of shipments. 


RECENT UPTURN IN BUSINESS NOTED 


General business appears to have im- 
proved somewhat during the first 2 weeks 
in June, with sales of many lines above 
seasonal expectations. Chief causes for 
the better tone are heavy expenditures 
for defense and emergency purposes by 
both the Philippine and American gov- 
ernments, and the recent higher level of 
prices for major Philippine commodities. 

During April, the last month for which 
detailed information is available, the 
general tone of business was definitely 
more optimistic than at any time since 
the beginning of the year. Influenced 
primarily by sharp advances in certain 
export prices, local conditions appeared 
to be little affected by war developments. 


COMMODITY PRICES RISE DESPITE ADVANC- 
ING FREIGHT RATES 


While the actual movement of cargo 
was very satisfactory throughout April, 
it was impossible to secure space for early 
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shipments, owing to heavy advance book- 
ings. There were further increases in 
ocean freight rates, particularly rates 
on export shipments of sugar, coconut 
products, and abaca. Although sugar 
prices were somewhat depressed because 
of higher freight costs, prices of coconut 
products and abaca were not affected. 
This is a reversal of the trend during the 
greater part of 1940, when any advance 
in freight rates was followed by an imme- 
diate decline in local commodity prices. 

Instead of a decline, prices of coconut 
products and abaca advanced sharply, 
owing primarily to marked activity on 
the American market and more than 
normal purchases by Japan. In the case 
of abaca, prices also were influenced by 
active Indian demand and by the cumu- 
lative effect of heavy buying throughout 
the early months of 1941. The probabil- 
ity of reduced production in the Bicol 
region, where drought has prevailed for 
several months, also has influenced the 
price trend. 


IMPORT ORDERING GENERALLY ACTIVE 


Import business continued very active 
during April, with further large orders 
placed for most of the important import 
lines. A portion of this business was 
speculative, being encouraged by uncer- 
tainties regarding future developments in 
the Far East and by anticipated advances 
in prices in the American market. Heavy 
orders for wheat flour were placed, though 
shipping space is not available until the 
latter part of the year. Substantial April 
arrivals were insufficient to remedy the 
shortage which has existed for some time. 
particularly in the better grades of flour. 

Stocks of canned milk also were consid- 
erably below normal, and, with active 
consumer demand, prices moved sharply 
upward. Business in rayon piece goods 
was unexpectedly active throughout April, 
with satisfactory local sales and further 
substantial indent ordering. 

Domestic sales of cotton piece goods, 
however, were unusually slack for the sea- 
son. Poor retail business and fairly 
heavy stocks accruing from record ar- 
rivals during March were believed respon- 
sible for the dullness in the cotton-textile 
market. 

Retail trade in general fell somewhat 
below seasonal expectations, and sales of 
luxury and semiluxury products contin- 
ued disappointing. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues Show In- 
crease.—Government revenues increased 
steadily during the first quarter of 1941, 
contrary to general expectations of a sub- 
stantial decline because of unsatisfactory 
business conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing most of the quarter. Internal reve- 
nue collections throughout the Islands 
totaled 10,073,000 pesos ($5,036,500) for 
the first 3 months, or a gain of 8 percen 
over the first quarter in 1940. , 
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Most of the increase was due to consid- 
erably heavier income-tax receipts in 
March, although inheritance, residence, 
and compensating tax collections also 
were larger than in the first quarter last 
year. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade, Navigation, and Transit Agree- 
ments Concluded With Spain.—Trade 
agreements between Portugal and Spain 
regarding quotas, transit shipments, com- 
mercial credits, and shipping were con- 
cluded May 21, according to an official 
communique published in the Portugese 
press of May 23. 

According to the communique, by the 
first of these agreements, Portugal grants 
national treatment to Spanish shipping. 
Spanish insurance companies are also 
granted most-favored-nation treatment. 

In return, Spain agrees to abolish, so 
far as goods shipped through ports of 
continental Portugal are concerned, the 
surtaxes applicable on imports into Spain 
of specified goods of non-European origin 
coming to Spain from a port in Europe. 

The two Governments also agree on 
phyto-pathological measures applicable 
on Portuguese fresh fruit in transit 
through Spain to other European coun- 
tries, thus removing obstacles which dur- 
ing recent years have rendered exports of 
Portuguese fruit impossible by the land 
route. 

A second agreement refers to the set- 
tlement of commercial credits not cov- 
ered by earlier agreements. 

The third agreement regulates com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries during the current year and fixes 
quotas to be exchanged. 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments to Greece and Yugoslavia 
Cleared Through Berlin.—Payments be- 
tween Rumania and Greece and between 
Rumania and Yugoslavia on obligations 
arising after June 1 will be cleared 
through the German-Rumanian clearing 
account in Berlin, according to a German 
press release of June 14. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Single Consolidated Tax Rates Estab- 
lished on all Imports.—Single consoli- 
dated tax rates on all imports into 
Rumania, ranging from 16 to 38 percent 
ad valorem, were established by a decree- 
law of March 30, published in the Moni- 
tcrul Oficial of April 1. 

The new rates are consolidations of 
several heretofore separate taxes on im- 
ports (not including the import duty) 
into a single rate. The taxes consoli- 
dated by this measure are the turn-over 
or luxury tax, formerly ranging from 3 
to 22 percent ad valorem, according to 
products as listed in the tax schedule 
(a few products being exempt), the 12 
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percent ad valorem import tax, and the 
extraordinary defense tax of 4 percent 
ad valorem. 

The new single consolidated tax js 
levied on the basis of the official valua. 
tions or invoice values, whichever jg 
higher, as was formerly the case with the 
various individual taxes. 

At the same time, turn-over and luxury 
taxes applying on domestic goods were 
variously modified and consolidated. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade, Navigation, and Transit Agree. 
ments Concluded with Portugal.—See 
Portugal. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


License Required for Imports of Edi- 
ble Beans.—Importation of dried beans 
suitable for human consumption has 
been made subject to license from the 
Government Food Commission, effective 
from April 29, by a decree published in 
the Svensk Foérfattningssamling No. 217 
of March 14. Fees on imports of such 
beans may be established, in certain cases, 

This measure is understood to have 
been taken to protect domestically grown 
brown beans, the cultivation of which is 
expanding. 

Agreement Reducing Reciprocal Trade 
in Second Half of 1941 Concluded with 
Denmark.—See Denmark. 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Thai Government Loan.—An act 
passed during December 1940 provides 
for the authorization of an internal loan 
of 10,000,000 bahts. Under this author- 
ity national coupons and bonds have been 
issued by the Minister of Finance. The 
coupons are in denominations of 5, 10, 
and 20 bahts, which are negotiable after 
a period of 10 years at 6, 12, and 24 bahts, 
respectively. The bonds are issued in 
denominations of 100, 500, 1,000, and 
10,000 bahts and are negotiable in 2 years. 
Up to March 29, 1941, national coupons 
valued at 25,475 bahts and bonds total- 
ing 104,300 bahts had been sold. 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Economic Conditions 


General wholesale and retail trade in 
Trinidad and Tobago has been affected 
by the enforcement of the government 
controls on imports, exports, and the re- 
tail prices of most commodities. In April 
1941, machinery to the amount of 
$258,440 was imported, while in March 
machinery imports were valued at $276,- 
340. Exports of dried asphalt amounted 
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to 193 tons and crude-asphalt exports to 
19 tons. There were no exports of 
asphalt cement in April 1941. In March 
1941, dried asphalt exports amounted to 
1,640 tons, crude asphalt 39 tons, and 
asphalt cement 236 tons. Asphalt pro- 
duction was estimated at 6,000 tons for 
poth May and June, with an estimated 
carry-over at the end of May of 4,000 
tons. 

Production of cacao was estimated at 
300,000 pounds for May and at 100,000 
pounds for June 1941 The carry-over at 
the end of May was estimated at 500,000 
pounds. Exports in April amounted to 
1,110,016 pounds. The price remains un- 
changed at $12.50 per fanega of 110 
pounds. 

Coffee production was estimated at 
900,000 pounds for both May and June 
1941, with an estimated carry-over at the 
end of May of 180,000 pounds. Exports 
for April amounted to 130,925 pounds. 
The price for Arabica coffee has increased 
by 142 cents to 10 cents per pound, but 
the price of Robusta coffee remains the 
same at 7 cents per pound. 

May production of copra was estimated 
at 500,000 pounds and of coconuts at 
1,000,000 nuts. April exports of copra 
amounted to 224,000 pounds. Prices, 
under government control, are held at 
$2.30 per 100 pounds of copra and $12 per 
thousand coconuts. 

Collections are slow for small accounts 
but satisfactory for larger operations. 
Credit continues easy where foreign ex- 
change is not involved. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wooden Sleepers, (Railway Ties), 
Laurel Oil, Pitch: Exportation Permitted 
Under License.—Wooden sleepers, laurel 
oil, and pitch have been transferred from 
the prohibited list to the list of articles 
subject to export license, according to 
communiques of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, published in the Bulletin d’Infor- 
mations Commerciales, December 1940. 

Special Supplementary Commercial 
Agreement and Revised Payments Agree- 
ment with France Continued—See 


USSR. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Soviet-Japanese Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreement.—See Japan. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
CHANGES IN Foop RATIONS 


The Ministry of Food has announced 
that effective June 30 the butter ration 
will be reduced from 4 to 2 ounces per 
person per week. The total fats ration 
of 8 ounces per week will be maintained— 
that is, 2 ounces of butter, 4 ounces of 
margarine, and 2 ounces of cooking fats, 
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or, alternatively, 2 ounces of butter and 
6 ounces of margarine. The cheese 
ration will be increased from 1 to 2 ounces 
per person per week on June 30, but the 
special ration of 8 ounces to miners, farm 
workers, and vegetarians will remain un- 
changed. The preserves ration for Au- 
gust will be increased from 8 ounces to 1 
pound per person per month. 

From June 30 the wholesale and retail 
distribution of eggs will be controlled by 
the Ministry of Food. Farmers must 
send all eggs to official packing stations. 


FURTHER REGULATIONS FOR BUILDING 
OPERATIONS 


Building operations estimated to cost 
more than £100 may not now be under- 
taken without a license issued by the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings or, in 
the case of public utilities and local au- 
thorities, an authorization from the ap- 
propriate government department of the 
United Kingdom. Under the former 
regulations, works under £500 were ex- 
empt from license or authorization. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Restrictions Tightened.— 
The Bank of England has notified the 
banks that— 


Until further notice no United States 
dollar balances held on behalf of persons 
not resident in the sterling area may be 
drawn on without prior permission. No per- 
mission is required for payment by debit of 
such a balance of a bill of exchange expressed 
in. United States dollars drawn on or before 
the 13th June 1941. Banks and bankers 
should also refer to the Bank of England 
before carrying out any instructions regard- 
ing securities held in the United States of 
America on behalf of persons not resident in 
the sterling area. * * * 

A further small loophole for the loss of 
foreign exchange will be closed by an order 
affecting the movement of funds within the 
Empire and other parts of the sterling area. 
A remittance from Britain to another country 
in the sterling area will in future, for example, 
be permitted to be made only to the credit 
of a resident account in that country unless 
the United Kingdom Exchange Control has 
approved the transfer to a specified nonresi- 
dent account. There has been some leakage 
of funds to the United States and Canada 
via Australia and Bermuda which will be 
stopped by this new regulation. Similarly 
banks in the United Kingdom will have to 
obtain the approval of the control in the 
country of origin before agreeing to credit 
sums received from other sterling-area coun- 
tries to nonresident accounts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Piece-Goods of Cotton or 
Cotton and Artificial Silk Made Subject 
to Export License.—Exports to any des- 
tination of woven piece-goods, wholly or 
mainly of cotton or of cotton and arti- 
ficial silk, exceeding 18 inches in width 
and 5 yards in length whether or not 
coated, impregnated, or in any other way 
treated or operated upon but not includ- 
ing oilskin fabric, carpeting, and machine 
belting were made subject to export 
license by an order of the United King- 
dom Board of Trade, effective May 12. 

Oilskin fabric was omitted from the 
above order because exports of such ma- 
terial to ‘any destination were already 
subject to export license. 
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Raw Rubber: Open General Import 
License Revoked.—The existing open 
general license for the importation from 
any source of raw rubber, including crepe, 
rubber latex, raw gutta percha, and 
balata, but not including reclaimed and 
waste rubber, has been revoked by an 
order of the United Kingdom Board of 
Trade, effective May 7. Individual li- 
censes are now required for imports of 
these products. However, goods dis- 
patched from the point or origin to the 
United Kingdom before May 7 and im- 
ported before July 7 will not require in- 
dividual import licenses. 

[This step is incident to the appointment 
of a control for rubber and the creation of 
a centralized buying organization within the 


Ministry of Supply for all United Kingdom 
requirements. | 


Transport and Communication 


Rate Adjustment Held Important Con- 
sideration for Unified Transport Minis- 
try—Following amalgamation of the 
Ministries of Transport and Shipping 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 10 
and June 21, 1941), Modern Transport 
for May 10 editorialized to the effect that 
the present rate position is bound to 
figure largely in the adjustmenis and 
developments arising out of the forma- 
tion of the Ministry of War Transport. 
At present, rates for all forms of internal 
transport are charged as under peacetime 
conditions, even to Government Depart- 
ments including the Ministries of Food 
and Supply, on whose account, directly 
or indirectly, the major portion of the 
traffic is being carried. All this neces- 
sarily involves millions of rate computa- 
tions and bill entries, with immense 
clerical labor and consumption of paper. 

The transport media involved are (1) 
a railway system which, though con- 
trolled by a Government Department, is 
administered by a Railway Executive 
Committee and operated—apart from a 
pooling of rolling stock—in much the 
same way as in peacetime, the railways 
being guaranteed a moderate income; (2) 
a canal system uncontrolled and unaided 
by the Government except in respect of 
50 percent of the tolls to recognized canal 
carriers; (3) highway transport oper- 
ated, as in peacetime, under three types 
of licenses, but with the prospect of the 
Government’s asSuming control of the 
operation of certain long-distance serv- 
ices on a hire basis under guaranty of 
normal net revenue to the trucker con- 
cerned; and (4) coastwise shipping, with 
the coastal liners alone under requisition 
by the former Ministry of Shipping. 

The Modern Transport writer notes 
the realization now existing that trans- 
port has reached a state in which the best 
use of existing facilities must take prec- 
edence over the price factor. The 
policy can be applied in respect of Gov- 
ernment-owned traffic—it is said—but 
cannot, without injustice, be insisted upon 

(Continued on p. 565) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Exports of aeronautical products from 
the United States during April were val- 
ued at $66,282,840—the highest monthly 
total ever reached. The previous 
monthly high was in March of this year 
when exports amounted to $49,722,677. 

Aircraft shipments in April including 
land and seaplanes numbered 591 with 
a value of $47,077,905 compared with 481 
planes valued at $27,506,424 in the pre- 
ceding month; 700 engines exported val- 
ued at $8,223,894 compared with 1,102 en- 
gines valued at $13,782,140 in March of 
this year. Engine parts and accessories 
increased from $2,914,289 in March to 
$3,115,552 in April for an all-time 
monthly record. 

Exports of parachutes and parts to- 
taled $61,205 against $34,132 in the, pre- 
vious month and the all-time high of 
$121,732 reached in March 1940. Instru- 
ments and parts totaled $658,549 com- 
pared with $1,162,922 in the preceding 
month and propellers and parts totaled 
$1,879,132 against $1,725,367 during the 
preceding month. 

Aircraft parts and accessories totaled 
$5,266,603 compared with $2,597,403 dur- 
ing the preceding month—a figure which 
Was approximated in October 1940 when 
the total was recorded at $3,408,077. 

Exports of aeronautical products in 

the first 4 months of 1941 were valued 
at $190,646,643 which compared with 
$88,205,692 during the same period in 
1940. 
@ Australia.—The first Bristol Beaufort 
airplane has been completed and will be 
put through its tests while succeeding 
machines are coming off the production 
line. This first Australian-built Beau- 
fort is said to be an experimental model 
which is a modification of the origina! 
Bristol Beaufort design sent to Australia. 
@ Italy—It is reported that Italy has 
introduced a new seaplane bomber, the 
Fiat RS—14, an all-metal, midwing mono- 
plane, equipped with two Fiat A-74 
RC-38 motors of 840 horsepower, accord- 
ing to the British press. The span is 
64 feet, length 45 feet, and wing area 
590 square feet. Another new Italian 
bomber which is reported to be going into 
Service is the Cant Z-1008. No details 
of this type are available, but it is said 
to be in quantity production. 

The Breda Aircraft Works, which were 
reported to have started collaborating 
with the Junkers combine (the reports 
indicated that the Italian firm had taken 
a license to build the Ju-87B dive 
bomber, under the style of the Breda 
210) announce that their present share 
capital will be increased substantially so 
that the new construction program of 
the company can be financed. 





CARIBBEAN FOOD SURVEY 


At the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has undertaken a study of the 
food situation and of general 
health conditions in the Caribbean 
area, including the islands of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. 

More than any other part of 
the Western Hemisphere, the 
Caribbean islands have suffered 
disruption of trade since the out- 
break of war, as most of their ex- 
ports were taken by Europe, and 
from that continent came most of 
their essential foodstuffs. Lack of 
other markets for their produce 
makes it difficult for the islands to 
purchase from other sources, and 
serious food shortages have been 
reported. 

The present survey will deter- 
mine the nature and extent of 
these shortages and the possibility 
of supplying food commodities of 
which the United States has sur- 
pluses. 











@ Netherlands Indies—Netherlands New 
Guinea is now being opened up by air 
Service. Three coastal towns, Fak-Fak, 
Babo, and Manokwari, have regular 
schedules, but for the interior the only 
means of travel has been by foot. Now 
the Netherlands East Indies Government 
has chartered an airplane from K. N. I. 
L. M. (Royal Netherlands Indies Air- 
ways) to make regular flights each week 
to the Wissel Lakes. A Grumman 21-A 
amphibian is being used for these 
chatter flights, which were started on 
December 21, 1940. Though mainly for 
Government officers and cargo, ordinary 
passengers will be carried when 
accommodations are available. 


Automotive Products 


Contrary to the usual seasonal de- 
crease, April exports of automotive 
products were well maintained, totaling 
$32,743,563, the highest valuation for the 
month of April since 1930. The April 
valuation represents an increase of 0.5 
percent over shipments of $32,582,430 in 
March 1941, but about 50 percent over 
the $21,882,712 exported in April a year 
ago. This 50-percent gain over April of 
last year was accounted for by increases 
in shipments of passenger cars, trucks, 
parts for assembly and replacement, ac- 
cessories, trailers, motorboats, and ma- 
rine engines. 


Passenger-car exports totaled 8,386 
units valued at $5,642,965, as compareg 
with 8,660 at $6,052,420 in March 194) 
and 8,041 at $5,245,130 in April 1949, 
Shipments of passenger cars valued at 
not over $850 increased to 7,043 units 
from 6,990 in March; and those valued 
at over $2,000, to 12 from 10 units. Ex. 
ports in the other two price classifica. 
tions declined from the previous month; 
those valued at $850 to $1,200 totaleq 
1,156 as compared with 1,466 units, and 
those valued at $1,200 to $2,000 numbered 
175 and 194 units, respectively. 

Shipments of trucks to foreign mar- 
kets totaled 9,914 units valued at $12,- 
009,948, as compared with 12,196 valued 
at $11,323,373 in March 1941, and 7,591 
at $5,488,765 in April a year ago. Truck 
exports in the various capacity classifica- 
tions were as follows (figures for March 
1941 in parentheses): Under 1 ton, 620 
units valued at $354,644 (1,078 at $522. 
170); 1 to 1% tons, 6,181 at $3,790,967 
(7,578 at $4,385,212); 142 to 2% tons, 
922 at $1,087,823 (1,538 at $1,752,749): 
over 21% tons, Diesel and semi-Diesel, 157 
at $720,575 (163 at $389,404); over 2% 
tons, gasoline, 2,028 at $6,048,530 (1,818 
at $4,255,296); and bus chassis, 6 at 
$7,409 (21 at $18,541). 

Exports of miscellaneous automotive 
items were valued at $15,090,650 in April, 
against $15,206,637 in March 1941 and 
$11,148,817 in April of last year. April 
shipments in this group included the fol- 
lowing (figures for March 1941 and April 
1940 in parentheses) : Parts for assembly, 
$5,962,721 ($6,075,872 in March 1941 and 
$3,962,334 in April 1940) ; automobile en- 
gines, $219,408 ($518,582 and $499,271); 
parts for replacement, $4,117,047 ($4,- 
537,238 and $4,231,379); accessories, 
$599,165 ($620,597 and $426,370) ; trailers, 
$121,207 ($87,375 and $89,468); garage 
equipment, $327,743 ($348,675 and $411,- 
832); motorcycles and rarts, $203,874 
($319,738 and $671,512) ; motorboats, $1,- 
089,545 ($316.624 and $549,572); marine 
engines, $2,323,805 ($2,310,640 and $590,- 
871); and second-hand motor vehicles, 
$126,135 ($71,296 and $63,208). 

@ Cuba.—Imports of passenger cars, ac- 
cording to ships’ manifests, numbered 
2,460 units in 1940, as compared with 


2,003 and 2,779 units in 1939 and 1938, | 


respectively. From 90 to 95 percent of 
the passenger cars sold are of sedan 
types. Demand has declined sharply 


during the past few years for the open | 


or touring type of car. Although sales 
of cars in black finish lead, there is 4 
good demand for cars in dark blue, tan, 
and red; and even a few in flashy colors 
are sold. Most of the cars sold has 
leather upholstery (perhaps 75 to 80 per- 
cent), owing to the prevailing idea that 


it wears better and is more comfortable | 


under the conditions of Cuban climate. 
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It is roughly estimated that about 10 
percent of the new cars are imported with 
radio sets. 

Imports of trucks, mostly of 112-ton 
capacity, totaled 1,194 units in 1940, as 
compared with 1,099 and 1,692 units in 
1939 and 1938, respectively. 

One of the outstanding developments 
in the truck market during 1940 was the 
rapid increase in sales of Diesel units. 
It is estimated that between 350 and 375 
Diesel-motored vehicles were in service 
at the end of 1940. 

Cuba.—The trade in automotive re- 
placement parts during 1940 was the 
highest since 1929. Although registra- 
tions of motor vehicles did not show much 
increase during the period from 1937 to 
1940, the average age of cars in circula- 
tion had been rising gradually since the 
decline in imports of new vehicles during 
1938 and 1939. As a result, parts have 
been in active demand, and it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the volume of 
sales will continue in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Demand for parts has been supplied 
mainly by manufacturers in the United 
States, even during the years preceding 
the European war. Since the beginning 
of hostilities, trade with firms in Euro- 
pean countries has been practically nil. 
European competition was important in 
only a few categories, such as bearings, 
wiring material, and springs, which can 
be used in cars of any make. 

@ Jran.—The Iranian Ministry of Indus- 
try and Mines is again considering con- 
struction of a plant for the manufacture 
of spare parts for automobiles and ma- 
chinery. A similar plan considered some 
years ago was abandoned. 

& Sweden—The Government has de- 
creed that after May 5, 1941, lubricants 
may be bought only on license, owners 
of automobiles must apply for permission 
to use their own supplies of lubricants, 
taxicabs and trucks (with certain excep- 
tions) shall be permitted to drive only 
within a limited area, and cards for the 
first period of rationing shall be granted 
for producer-gas units now in operation 
or ready for installment, but that in the 
case of new producer-gas vehicles it must 
first be proved that the new vehicle is 
essential to traffic. The decree further 
States that lubricating oils for motor 
vehicles may be sold only to holders of 
purchase cards. Furthermore, a motor 
vehicle may not be operated unless the 
owner has acquired a purchase card or 
obtained special permission to use his 
supplies of lubricants. 

Mileage limitations are also placed on 
the use of lubricating oils for trucks and 
passenger cars in commercial traffic. 

Detailed rules to serve as a basis for 
the granting of purchase cards will be 
worked out by the commission. Pas- 
Senger cars which are not used in com- 
mercial traffic will, as a general rule, be 
granted lubricating oils for 500 miles dur- 
ing the period June 1, 1941, to March 31, 
1942; the quantity to be granted will be 
determined by the capacity of the motor. 

Sweden.—The seven largest manufac- 
turers and importers of automobiles in 
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Sweden have just formed a special 
committee in order to safeguard common 
interests and be able to furnish the au- 
thorities with information regarding 
conditions within the automobile trade. 

The initiative was taken several months 

ago, when the industry decided to protest 
against the Government’s proposal to 
apply a licensing system to the operation 
of motor vehicles. In spite of the efforts 
of the committee, however, the Govern- 
ment’s proposal was adopted. 
@ Thailand—Sales of American motor 
vehicles were maintained at a high level 
in 1940, and the outlook is for steadily 
continuing demand, barring unfortunate 
international developments. The mar- 
ket is not overstocked in any line, and 
may be said to be understocked in used 
cars and certain types of small automo- 
biles. 

The market for passenger cars was re- 
stricted during 1940 by factors affecting 
both supply and demand. Imports num- 
bered 440 units in 1940, as compared with 
742 in 1939. 

Thailand has been, predominantly a 
small-car country. The chief controlling 
factor in most small-car purchases, 
however, is the relatively low purchasing 
power of the population, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that the larger American car is 
preferred. There was a noticeable trend 
toward larger and more expensive cars 
for use as taxicabs during the year; and 
competition among owners will probably 
lead to an increasing use of large Amer- 
ican cars for taxicab service. 

The used-car market continued good; 
almost no used cars were in the hands of 
dealers at the end of the year. 

Imports of motortrucks and busses to- 
taled 1,337 units in 1940, compared with 
640 in 1939. The short-term outlook 
continues favorable, though it is not 
likely that the heavy purchases by the 
Thai Army during the latter part of 1940 
will be repeated in 1941. The trade was 
restricted almost entirely to American 
trucks and busses. 

The chief deterrent to the use of Die- 
sel trucks and busses is their relatively 
high first cost, but the trend toward their 
use increases steadily. The largest bus 
companies now purchase Diesel-powered 
units almost exclusively. 

Thailand—Imports of motorcycles 
from the United States increased to 142 
units in 1940 from 80 units in 1939. To- 
tal imports numbered 197 in 1940, as 
compared with 118 in 1939. The most 
important change in the competitive sit- 
uation was the disappearance of German 
motorcycles and cycle motors from the 
market, but there was a corresponding 
increase in imports from the United 
Kingdom. It was reported at the end 
of the year, however, that shipments of 
British motorcycles and motors to Thai- 
land could probably not be maintained 
during 1941. 

Commercial use of motorcycles con- 
tinued small. With the development of 
the national highway-building program, 
motorcycles are playing an increasing 
part in the police and army communica- 
tion systems. Late in 1940 an order was 
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placed, on behalf of the police and de- 
fense forces, for 300 American motor- 
cycles. 

@ United Kingdom.—Passenger cars reg- 
istered for the first time during March 
numbered 146 (an increase of 18 over the 
month of February) , in comparison with 
6,611 for March of last year and 39,264 
for March of 1939. 

Motorcycle registrations totaled 746 in 
March compared with 492 in February, 
and three-wheelers numbered 24 and 15 
respectively. Of March motorcycle reg- 
istrations, 666 were under 150 cubic cen- 
timeters, 42 between 150 and 250 cubic 
centimeters, and 38 over 250 cubic centi- 
meters. 


Beverages 


HB Jamaica.—Production of beer in Ja- 
maica declined from 270,147 imperial 
gallons in 1938-39 to 247,186 in 1939-40 
and to 168,319 in 1940-41. This decline 
was accompanied by a reduction in im- 
ports of hops from 27,892 pounds in 1938 
to 25,835 in 1939 and to 12,071 in 1940. 
Of the 1940 imports, the United King- 
dom supplied 3,900 pounds and the 
United States 2,000 pounds. 

There are three breweries in Jamaica, 
only one of which produces beer. The 
other two produce small quantities of 
stout. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—Several breweries 
in the Netherlands Indies cater to local 
demand, but there is a good import mar- 
ket for beer. A few American brands 
have obtained a foothold in the market, 
but exchange restrictions preclude im- 
ports from the United States at present. 


Netherlands Indies Imports of Beer 














Kind and source 1939 1940 

Liters Liters 
a keccceedencas 62, 905 34, 489 
ee 55, 059 34, 489 
ee: CE fic kdediccen 

Beer in bottles: 

a Sipelas abistaageia , 405, 784 
Netherlands___.._.___- 201, 139 122, 126 
Great Britain--_______- 111, 131 154, 524 
Ireland __..._-- Saaaeibind 116, 686 102, 989 
Singapore-_-......._..- 88, 414 17, 868 
Other kinds...............] 2, 150,508 1, 072, 968 
Netherlands_-_._______- 634, 801 217, 459 
Great Britain --____--_. |. {ae 
Co canta 634, 807 17, 715 
: es 342, 969 251, 018 
Singapore --.-_........- 502, 634 446, 288 
WS ace wc oace 27, 806 41, 434 

BE aiigkok¢aesxcblontonaninnes . 
CR Rs a ccs: bswnericetus 49, 363 





Note.—1 liter equals 1.0567 United States liquid 
quarts. 


@ Panama—Panama’s National Brew- 
ery, one of the Republic’s largest and 
most profitable concessions, is reported 
to be planning to equip one of its beer 
plants for the manufacture of Scotch- 
type whisky. Should such an enterprise 
be initiated, it is pointed out, none of the 
whisky produced would be put on the 
market under 4 years. According to an 
official of the brewery company, no com- 
petition was anticipated with liquors pro- 
duced in the United States and exported 
to the local market. He estimated that 
approximately 250,000 liters of Scotch 
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whisky was consumed in the Republic, 
representing a value of more than $200,- 
000. It is planned to purchase in the 
United States the machinery and equip- 
ment for the new plant. 

& Philippine Islands—There is a grow- 
ing market in the Philippines for Ameri- 
can sweet and dry vermouths. The fol- 
lowing statistics of imports of “other 
wines” include vermouths. 


Philippine Imports of “Other Wines” 














Item and country 1939 | 1940 
Liters Liters 

li ceases! 125, 533 97, 167 
ee 16, 790 | 22, 247 
id nae nitaidaibineonnjel 15, 086 | , 607 
LSA ee , 560 | 11, 433 
Rae 10, 425 7, 306 
|S 43, 997 | 21, 074 
See 1, 976 | 7, 857 

In other containers. __............. 123, 266 | 79, 133 
LL 22,720; 23,614 
ES es 76, 336 §2, 321 
Ns SC 8, 893 | 2, 940 
ES SE | 





Note.—The classification ‘‘Other wines’’ includes all 
wines other than sparkling wines. 


With incoming supplies of vermouth 
from France and Italy greatly curtailed 
and with existing stocks dwindling rap- 
idly, United States products now have 
opportunity to enter the market. The 
greatest obstacle to overcome is the de- 
cided preference for Italian and French 
products and the lack of knowledge of 
vermouths manufactured in the United 
States. American types of vermouth are 
on the market but are sii'l in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Dry vermouths are more popular than 
sweet types. Other aperitif wines are 
substantially less popular in the Philip- 
pine Islands than the vermouth types, 
which are used exclusively in the prepara- 
tion of cocktails. 


Chemicals 
Agricultural Chemicals 


B Belgian Congo.—Cultivation of pyreth- 
rum on a commercial basis in the Bel- 
gian Congo began in 1938 and there are 
now 34 pyrethrum plantations in the 
colony. Climate and soil in many east- 
ern parts of the country, including 
Ruanda-Urundi, are said to compare 
favorably with those of Dalmatia and 
Japan. The crop appears to have an 
interesting future, but production is lim- 
ited at present by the lack of skilled 
native labor, wartime transportation 
difficulties, and the mobilization of some 
of the European growers in the army. 

Three tons of pyrethrum were pro- 
duced in 1938 and 22 tons in 1939. Last 
year production was estimated at 1,000 
tons. The forecast of yield in 1941 is 
250 tons and in 1942 between 800 and 
1,000 tons may be produced. 

In 1938, 99 hectares (one hectare equals 
2.461 acres) were planted to pyrethrum; 
in 1939, 326 hectares; and in 1941, 650. 
No figures are available for the amount 
planted in 1940. 

Export statistics are not available, but 
experimental quantities were shipped to 
Belgium in 1938 and 1939. More impor- 
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tant quantities were exported to Kenya 
in 1940 for:reexport to the United States. 
@ Brazil—Production of aluminum sul- 
fate in Brazil was chiefly responsible for 
the reduction of 1,000 tons in imports of 
the product into that country last year. 

The municipality of Bello Horizonte 
erected a plant in 1939 for the manufac- 
ture of aluminum sulfate to be used for 
the city’s water-purification system. 

Aluminum sulfate imports into Brazil 
during the last 5 years were: 1936, 3,814 
metric tons; 1937, 4,272; 1938, 4,171; 1939, 
4,425; and 1940, 3,384. Imports by coun- 
tries are not available but the United 
States is known to have furnished a con- 
siderable part of the total. 

Exports of aluminum sulfate from the 
United States to Brazil amounted to 
1,306,000 pounds in 1939 and 1,205,600 last 
year, according to official statistics. 

@ Chile—Sodium sulfate was exported 
from Chile to the amount of 6,860 metric 
tons in the first 4 months of 1941—a 
considerable increase over the 1,675 tons 
recorded in the corresponding months 
of 1940. The United States continued to 
be the chief purchaser during the 1941 
period, taking 5,873 tons. Brazil took 
526 and Argentina 365. 

@ Cuba.—tInterest has been shown in 
Cuba in the importation and storage of 
Chilean nitrate with the view to sup- 
plying West Indian demand from that 
country. Construction of warehouses in 
the Free Zone would be required. 

@ Manchuria.—Efforts have been made 
during the past few years to increase 
production of ammonium sulfate in Man- 
churia. A factory located at Kanseishi, 
near Dairen, has an annual capacity of 
250,000 metric tons, and it had been 
planned to increase the existing facilities 
in other parts of Manchuria to produce 
100,000 metric tons annually, which 
would have brought the total annual 
output to approximately 350,000 metric 
tons by 1940. By 1941 it was hoped to 
complete the construction of the factory 
at Hulutao. Owing to shortage of coal 
and for other reasons, however, none of 
the factories were run at capacity during 
1940. 

Production of ammonium sulfate in 
Manchuria including the Kwangtung 
Leased Territory, was said to have totaled 
137,691 metric tons during the first 9 
months of 1940, and output for the en- 
tire year probably did not exceed 175,000 
metric tons. Of total production, 101,500 
metric tons were allotted to farmers in 
Manchuria and the remainder presum- 
ably was exported to Japan. 

@ New Zealand.—The Minister of Agri- 
culture announced on May 27, 1941, that 
a shortage of superphosphates existed 
and that rationing would be introduced, 
giving cereal and forage crops preference. 
@ Nicaragua.—Agricultural chemicals 
are not used on a large scale in Nica- 
ragua, despite the importance of agricul- 
ture to the economy of the country. The 
importation of fertilizers is very small 
and none is produced in the country. It 
is doubted that total imports of fertilizer 
amount to more than $2,500 or $3,000 


per year, 
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Some cattle dips are used but the rela- 
tively high price of the imported products 
in the past and the low price of cattle 
has discouraged a wide use of such prod- 
ucts. 

The heavy invasion of grasshoppers in 
a number of important crop areas in 
1940 created a limited demand for in- 
secticides. A number of formulas were 
employed but without much success. A 
dinitro-ortho-cresol type of insecticide, 
said to have been used with success in 
the Argentine, is likely to be imported 
in some quantity if experiments now be- 
ing conducted prove successful. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Brazil—Only half as much formalde- 
hyde was imported in 1940 as in 1939, 
according to preliminary Brazilian im- 
port statistics. Imports into Brazil in 
1940 amounted to 157,273 kilograms com- 
pared with 336,941 in 1939. Probably 
the largest part of the formaldehyde im- 
ported in both years originated in the 
United States. 

According to official United States sta- 
tistics, exports of formaldehyde to Brazi] 
declined to 270,600 pounds with a value 
of $15,800 in 1940 from 354,600 pounds 
valued at $19,200 in 1939. 

@ Jtaly—Sulfur production in Italy de- 
creased slightly during 1940, according 
to the annual report of Montecatini. 
The Sales Office for Italian sulfur—trans- 
formed into the Ente Zolfi Italiani (Ital- 
ian Sulfur Board)—made _§ substantial 
financial contributions to the industry 
during the year, it is stated. 

B Philippine Islands——Demand for caus- 
tic soda in the Philippine Islands was 
good throughout 1940 and imports in- 
creased to 7,154 metric tons valued at 
$379,600 from 4,204 tons, $206,600, during 
the preceding year. The increase was 
due to greater demand from soap fac- 
tories. Practically the only competitor 
of the United States in recent years has 
been Japan; in 1937, receipts from that 
country amounted to 7 percent of the 
total from all sources. In 1939 and 1940 
only 6 and 5 tons, respectively, originated 
in Japan. 


Chemical Specialties 





UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
OF 


EXPLOSIVES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








1937 1938 1939 





Organic Chemicals 


Reductions in imports of glycerin into 
the United States and shifting in sources 
of supply from Europe to this hemisphere 
and the Philippine Islands characterized 
the trade during the last 5 years. 
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Total imports of crude glycerin de- 
clined from 11,150,000 pounds in 1936 to 
9,100,000 in 1940, while those of the re- 
fined grade of glycerin decreased from 
3,500,000 to 300,000 pounds. 


United States Imports of Crude Glycerin 
and Refined Glycerin 


{Thousands of pounds] 





_ 
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1936...| 11,150) 2,160) 1,150 | 304| 3, 500) 
1937...| 13, 441| 2,477) 2,131 31) 79417, 500} 23 
1938 13,100) 2,693) 2,062} 30 681| 2,600) 112 
193...| 11,000] 2,887} 2,910] 438] 1,792] 330) 309 
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While imports of glycerine have de- 
clined, exports have expanded sharply. 
Details follow: 


Exports of Glycerin from the United 








States 
{Thousands of pounds] 

Destination 1936 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
“ee oe 34 3 3 429 
Spain . iawn 1 . 119 
SE | 4 4 2 338 | 1,748 
Switzerland. .....-.--.} 5 | 3 7 | 208 265 
United Kingdom...--.) 4 | 4 5 3 159 
Canada | 308 | 147 |2,908 |3,078 | 5,111 
Mexico oe | 46] 37| 507| 310 
Cuba.............-...| 119| 208] 320| 659] 295 
Chile sda 2| 1 | 3| 534 533 
a 17 | A its: | 2, 308 
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ee |1, 146 |1,375 |3, 746 |7, 399 |12, 464 
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@ Argentina.—Casein exports from Ar- 
gentina totaled 13,534 metric tons during 
the first 5 months of 1941. Of this 
amount, 8,963 tons were shipped to the 
United States. These exports compare 
with 6,098 tons exported in the corre- 
sponding 5 months of last year during 
which 2,550 tons were shipped to the 
United States. 

So far no major difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining shipping space. 

Prices have advanced from an average 
of 400 pesos per ton in April 1941 to 750 
pesos on June 13, 1941. 
@ Nicaragua.—Consumption of dyes and 
other textile chemicals in Nicaragua is 
small. The domestic textile industry is 
unimportant, although there is some pro- 
duction of cotton piece goods and one 
small factory weaves rayon cloth. 

Imports of coal-tar dyes into Nicara- 
gua declined to 3,900 kilograms valued at 
$7,500 in 1940 from 6,000 kilograms, $9,- 
900, in 1939. The share of the United 
States was greater last year, 2,400 kilo- 
grams, valued at $3,700 having been re- 
ceived from the United States in 1940, 
compared with 1,100 kilograms valued at 
$1,700 in 1939. Only 22 kilograms val- 
ued at $70 were credited as coming from 
Germany in 1940, though 1,300 kilograms 
valued at $3,200 were listed as received 
from Mexico. In 1939, imports from 
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Germany amounted 3,500 kilograms val- 
ued at $6,900. 
@ Straits Settlements—Coal tar, a by- 
product of the Municipal Gas Depart- 
ment in Singapore, is consumed prima- 
rily on rubber estates in connection with 
curing tapping wounds; some is used by 
boat builders. Production during 1940 
amounted to 158,505 gallons. 

Imports of coal tar advanced from 
1,604 tons in 1939 to 2,487 in 1940. 

Reexports in 1939 amounted to 507 
tons and the year following to 718. 


Coal 


@ Argentina.—Applications for exchange 
for purchase of United States coal are 
subject to special study by the exchange- 
control authorities, under present regu- 
lations. As far as can be ascertained, 
all exchange permits issued for imports 
of North American coal] during April 1941 
were granted with the understanding 
that the consignee would acquire corn 
for fuel purposes equivalent to half of 
the amount of coal specified in the ex- 
change permit. 

This practice is the result of experi- 

ments undertaken by the Government 
which allegedly demonstrated that a 2- 
to-1 mixture of coal and corn produces 
a satisfactory fuel. Following the out- 
break of war, when Argentina was faced 
with the loss of its most important for- 
eign outlets for cereals, the Government 
launched a campaign to stimulate the 
use of corn as a Substitute for coal; how- 
ever, little or no success attended earlier 
efforts. Whether the present decision 
will bring about the desired results re- 
mains uncertain. 
@ Canada—tThe coal fields of the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, situated at Minto, 
near Fredericton, produce what is termed 
surface coal, bituminous. The location 
of the mines is constantly changing, as 
they follow seams of coal which lie close 
to the surface. 

Production from the Minto mines dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1940 amounted to 
473,633 long tons valued at $2,006,700, 
an increase of 54 percent in volume over 
average production for the past 10 years. 
In 1939 the total value »f coal production 
was $1,517,506. 

The coal is graded into screened, lump, 
or nut; run of the mine; slack, consist- 
ing of coarse or fine screenings and of 
strippings obtained by means of a drag- 
line or power shovel to clear the over- 
burden from the coal seam lying nearly 
horizontal and at a workable depth below 
the surface. Minto coal is adapted pri- 
marily to use in industrial plants; it is 
not satisfactory for household purposes. 

Output of these mines is marketed al- 
most wholly within New Brunswick 
Province; a Canadian railway line takes 
approximately 38 percent of the produc- 
tion, a New Brunswick utility uses about 
9 percent, and the remainder is distrib- 
uted chiefly to institutions or industrial 
plants throughout the Province. A small 
quantity has been exported to the United 
States and to the Province of Quebec, 
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Construction 


@ Brazil—The City of Rio de Janeiro, 
through the Department of School Build- 
ings and Equipment (Departamento de 
Predios e Aparelhamentos Escolares), is 
calling for bids for the construction of 
several schools in the Federal District. 
Four of these schools are of the urban 
type, with eight classes, and two are of 
the rural type, with 12 classes. Any cor- 
respondence in connection with these 
schools should be addressed to Departa- 
mento de Predios e Aparelhamentos Es- 
colares, Prefeitura do Districto Federal, 
Becco M. Carvalho, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

#@ Canada.—The sales-tax exemption has 
been removed from building materials. 
Instead of encouraging the construction 
industry, it is now believed that too rapid 
expansion must be curbed to avoid in- 
terfering with production of emergency 
essentials. Capital expenditures for new 
buildings must now be licensed by the 
Government. This policy is an indica- 
tion that many types of construction will 
have to wait until the termination of 
hostilities. 

A survey just completed in the Mont- 
real area indicates a growing scarcity of 
residential accommodations. A 9-year 
low in residences and apartments avail- 
able for rental was revealed. 

Construction contracts awarded in the 
Province of Quebec in April 1941 totaled 
$8,362,200, of which $2,783,600 covered 
housing facilities; $2,541,300 business 
construction, such as schools, theaters, 
warehouses, and hospitals; and $1,432,400 
engineering projects, such as dams, 
bridges, wharves, and roads. 

B Chile—Construction activities slack- 
ened in May, partly because of inclement 
weather. A shortage of cement per- 
sisted, and to overcome the deficiency the 
Chilean Government Reconstruction 
Corporation was allotted $500,000 for the 
purchase of foreign cement. 

& Jran.—Demand for cement and asbes- 
tos is brisk. In the year ended March 20, 
1940, Iran imported cement valued at 
833,207 .rials (at present unofficial but 
legal rate of exchange, 1 dollar is equiva- 
lent to about 45 rials), from the follow- 
ing sources: Germany, 311,120 rials; 
Japan, 152,652; Yugoslavia, 120,909; 
Great Britain, 89,969; Sweden, 60,576; 
India, 25,862; the remainder was supplied 
by Belgium, Italy, Iraq, and Denmark. 

Importation of articles made of cement 
is forbidden under the Trade Monopoly 
Law of 1931, but the import quota for 
cement is 25,000,000 rials for 1941. Im- 
ports for use of the Government are not 
restricted by quota limitation. Imported 
cement is duitable at 2.60 rials per 100 
kilograms. 

Imports of asbestos totaled 60,374 
rials—Denmark 41,040, Great Britain 14,- 
220, Germany 4,884, and Czechoslovakia 
230. No quota has been announced for 
asbestos. Asbestos products imported 
into Iran bear a duty of 50 rials per 100 
kilograms. 
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Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 
Electric Lighting 


@ Cuba.—Sale of lighting fixtures of flu- 
orescent type has increased considerably 
during recent months, especially in the 
vicinity of Habana. These fixtures must 
be sold in competition with other types 
on the market. 

@ Nicaragua.—Neon and other types of 
electric signs are not widely used, as 
few towns have 24-hour electric service. 

Show-window displays are hardly 
known in Nicaragua. The retail shops 
are constructed to permit them to be 
completely closed and protected by heavy 
shutters or rolling blinds, thus affording 
no night-time display facilities. 

No specialized group in Nicaragua is 
interested in construction of neon Signs, 
but the electrical-equirment shops and 
electrical mechanics in general are the 
firms most likely to be interested in neon 
products. 


Transformers and Transmission 


@ Cuba.—Two high-voltage transmission 
lines are in stages of completion by the 
Compania Cubana de Electricidad. A 
33-kilowatt line runs from Camaguey to 
Nuevitas, passing through Minas. High- 
voltage power will replace the power sta- 
tion at Nuevitos. An 11-kilowatt line 
will connect Guantanamo and Caima- 
nera. Distribution in the towns will be 
at 4,000 volts. 

@ Union of South Africa—A call for bids 
for distribution of transformers, high- 
voltage switchgear, cables and boxes and 
accessories, watt-hour meters, instru- 
ment transformers, portable meters and 
testing equipment, remote-control relays 
and contactors, due July 23, and an- 
other for mercury or sodium street lamps, 
transformers, and fixtures, due August 
20, are available for loan to interested 
manufacturers. Request should be di- 
rected to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and reference made 
to file No. 10194. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


B Philippine Islands—A strong market 
for wheat flour and small price increases 
were reported during May. Stocks were 
short, and importers were rationing sup- 
plies to consumers throughout the month. 
Consumption was reported normal and 
arrivals fair. Heavy arrivals expected in 
June may result in a surplus. 

Canned-fish demand improved as a re- 
sult of a shortage of stocks and an ad- 
vance in local commodity prices. Stocks 
of mackerel were exhausted, and other 
stocks were low. Arrivals during May 
were reported to be small. 

The market for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables was steady. Prices were un- 
changed, and stocks were adequate and 
normal. No onions or cabbages were re- 
ceived from the United States, but im- 
ports from China and Australia increased. 

The canned-milk market was adversely 
affected by reported difficulty in obtain- 
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ing additional stocks. Consumption was 
normal and demand strong; but stocks 
were so low that importers had to ration 
consumers during May to 75 percent of 
the previous monthly order, and further 
reduction to 50 percent of previous orders 
may be effected in June. Prices on evap- 
orated milk advanced 1 peso per case, 
but arrivals were small. The Philippine 
Government is interested in obtaining 
large supplies, but local companies are 
unable to furnish them. 


Coffee 


@ Brazil—The Brazilian coffee markets 
remained quiet during early May. Little 
business was transacted, pending re- 
sumption of future sales to the United 
States under next year’s inter-American 
quota and announcement of shipping 
regulations for the current crop. 

Early reports from regions where har- 
vesting has just begun indicated a crop 
even smaller than had been expected. 
Some yields appear to be as low as 17 
kilograms per 100 liters of cherries. A 
competent local observer believes the Sao 
Paulo crop will not much exceed two- 
thirds of the 16,000,000 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams) estimated. Reports from out- 
Side the State also lead to the belief that 
the 12,000,000-bag forecast for all Brazil 
will not be realized. 

Coffee exports from Santos held up 
well, amounting to 398,735 bags during 
the period May 1 to 15, 1941, in com- 
parison with 394,453 bags during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. Shipments 
since July 1 reached 17,748,553 bags, 
against 8,929,643 bags for the comparable 
portion of the preceding coffee year. 
Port stocks on May 15 amounted to 1,181,- 
783 bags, compared with 1,556,051 on 
May 15, 1940. 

Rio shipments showed a marked in- 
crease, amounting to 130,547 bags, as 
against 38,173 bags during the previous 
15 days and 105,413 bags during May 1 
to 15, 1940. Exports during the current 
and past crop years amounted to 1,919,- 
670 and 2,858,260 bags, respectively. Port 
stocks on the 15th stood at 249,330 bags, 
compared with 474,336 on May 15, 1940. 

From Victoria, 21,600 bags of coffee 
were shipped, a decrease of 35 percent 
from exports of the previous fortnight. 


Dairy Products 


@ New Zealand—The United Kingdom 
will take 160,000 tons of cheese in the 
1941-42 season, according to official an- 
nouncement. To meet this demand, con- 
siderable reorganization is necessary in 
the industry to make possible a stepping- 
up of production from this year’s ex- 
pected 115,000 tons. Cheese graded for 
export in April was 10,400 tons, with 
17,000 in storage; the total graded during 
the 9 months ended April 30 was 106,700 
tons. 

Butter graded for export in April was 
9,400 tons, with 31,000 in storage. Grad- 
ings during the 9 months ended April 
1941 totaled 131,900 tons. No shipments 
were made this year to United States. 
Current shipments to Honolulu are av- 
eraging about 20,000 pounds weekly. 
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Dried-milk production will be stimy- 
lated, according to the Minister of Mar. 
keting, by the United Kingdom’s demang 
for this product. 


Fish and Products 


@ Canada.—Parliament amended the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act (fish ang 
Shellfish) in April 1941 by providing for 
more rigid inspection of canned fish ang 
shellfish, by empowering the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries to establish grading 
and labeling requirements, and by au. 
thorizing the regulation of sizes of tins 
in which fish and shellfish may be 
packed. 

New regulations have been issued coy- 

ering sanitation and operating methods 
in fish canneries, designating sizes of 
cans used for clams and lobster, requiring 
certificates for imported fish and shell- 
fish packed in cans, setting standards for 
salmon packed in British Columbia, pro- 
viding for the inspection and classificag- 
tion of canned salmon imported into 
Canada, and regulating the inspection 
and marking of fresh and frozen lobster 
meat. 
@ Norway.—A new factory for the pro- 
duction of pressed fish began operation 
in Norway in May of this year, according 
to the Norwegian press. It was stated 
that production will be undertaken ac- 
cording to an entirely new method. All 
varieties of fish will be used, but lean 
varieties are preferred. Codfish will un- 
doubtedly constitute the most important 
raw material. Under a pressure of 25 
tons, the fish will be pressed into 
briquets of 200 grams each. 

The new method is the result of 6 years 
of experimental work, and laboratory 
tests have disclosed that the manufac- 
tured product can be preserved for 10 
years, regardless of climatic conditions. 
It is estimated that in normal circum- 
stances the price can be kept On a par 
with that of stockfish and klipfish. 


Fruits and Nuts 


B® Canada.—Canadian exports of apples 
during 1940-41, totaling 1,200,000 bush- 
els, were much below the 4,020,000- 
bushel total of the preceding year. None 
were shipped to the United Kingdom, but 
record quantities were exported to the 
United States and South America, and 
smaller quantities to various other coun- 
tries. 

The crop in Nova Scotia was light, 
and the heavy crop in British Columbia 
supplied a large proportion of the ex- 
ports. A few carloads were shipped to 
the United States from Quebec. 

Exports to South America increased 
from 130,000 bushels in 1939-40 to 350,- 
000 in 1940-41, and to the United States 
from 120,000 to 650,000 bushels. No 
shipments were made to the United King- 
dom in 1940-41, compared with 3,600,- 
000 bushels in 1939-40. 

Apples in storage on May 1 amounted 
to 1,025,952 bushels, as compared with 
261,861 on May 1, 1940. Most of the 
supplies remaining on hand this year 
were held in British Columbia. 
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Canadian Stocks of Processed Apples on 
April 1, 1940 and 1941 





| mile 1— 
Item Di, sepia Rae 
J 1940 1941 
| 





| 
Cases |Doz.cans! 


Apples, including crabapples 516, 698 296, 282 








Apple sauce | 2 22,715 225, 464 
Apple-pie filling _. | 326,672 4 6, 259 
Apple juice-_..--- e | 102, 955 5 476, 649 

1 Canned apples equal 6 cans to a case; others, 24 cans 
to the case. 

2 Plus 8,000 pounds. 

3 Plus 3,234 pounds. 

4 Plus 17,940 pounds. 


§ Plus 3,000 gallons. 


B French Morocco.—Dealers estimate the 
total 1940 almond production in French 
Morocco at about 2,000 metric tons of 
shelled almonds, which represents a de- 
crease of about 50 percent below normal. 

Stocks of the 1940 crop are estimated 
at about 100 metric tons of shelled al- 
monds. These stocks are held by native 
producers who are unwilling to sell, as 
they expect a sharp rise in prices in the 
near future. 

The local price has been fixed by the 
Protectorate Government at 30 French 
Moroccan francs per kilogram, which is 
unsatisfactory to producers. Quotations 
for shipments to Marseille average 50 
francs per kilogram but there are prac- 
tically no transactions. 


Grain and Products 


@ Rice unloads in Hawaii for the week 
ended May 31 were 2,280,000 pounds, and 
interisland shipments from Mauai to 
Honolulu were 3,500 pounds. California 
rough rice markets remained firm during 
the week, with prices holding at $2.023, 
per 100 pounds—the highest of the sea- 
son. Milled-rice markets were also firm 
at $4.75, delivered at Honolulu. Hawai- 
ian distributors purchased scattered lots, 
but large dealers report requirements 
well covered. Southern markets are 
quiet but steady, at high quotations. Lo- 
cal wholesalers are selling at $4.90, but 
considerable rice which cost $4.15, $4.20, 
or $4.45 is still in retailers’ hands or on 
contract. 

& Jamaica—The cessation of banana 
exports to the United Kingdom in Octo- 
ber 1940 and the measures previously 
taken in Jamaica to encourage food pro- 
duction resulted in an increase in local 
banana consumption and in an over- 
supply of ground grains which form a 
large percentage of the food supply of 
the working classes. A heavy decline in 
use of cornmeal has brought total con- 
sumption down to only one-third of the 
pre-war figure. With a large corn crop 
in prospect, the Government is faced 
with disposal of the surplus. To this 
end, according to Government announce- 
ment, cornmeal is to be mixed with wheat 
flour in the making of bread. An order 
requiring the use of 10-percent cornmeal 
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with flour, effective June 16, 1941, has 
already been issued, and a 15-percent 
mixture later is planned. 

M Cuba.—Total importations of rice into 
Cuba during April 1941 amounted to 466,- 
847 pockets (pocket equals 100 pounds) 
of American rice, 10,000 pockets of 
Ecuadoran rice, 2,000 pockets of Trice 
from the Dominican Republic, and 7,181 
sacks (1,608,544 pounds) of Oriental rice, 
according to unofficial data compiled by 
private firms. 

These same trade sources place im- 
portations of rice into Cuba during Jan- 
uary through April of this year at the 
following figures: 1,476,198 pockets of 
American rice, 21,981 sacks (4,923,744 
pounds) of Oriental rices, 10,000 pockets 
of Ecuadoran rice, and 2,400 pockets of 
rice from the Dominican Republic. 


Cuban Stocks, Arrivals, and Withdrawals 
of Rice, April 1941 


[Thousands of pounds] 








| 

| Stocks, | r- | Stocks, | With- 
| Habana | rivals Habana | draw- 

Rice | wharves, | | during | Wharves,| als 
| Ist of | | month | endof | during 
| Ena 8 H | month | month 
= : t. | — 7 | a ee 
American | 31,429 | 36,125 34, 494 33, 059 
All other | 1,976 | 2,708} 1,317 | 3,367 
Total. _- nol 33, 405 | | 38, 833 3 | 35,811 | 36, 426 








@ Hungary. — Wheat consumption in 
Hungary in the year ended June 30, 1939, 
was approximately 15,581,207 quintals, 
equivalent to a per capita consumption 
of 172 kilograms. This compares with 
an annual average, per capita consump- 
tion of 152 kilograms for the years 1930 
to 1935. 

The 1938-39 crop totaled 26,883,152 
quintals, apportioned as follows: 3,283,- 
032 for sowing, 7,398,026 for export in 
the form of wheat, 620,891 for export in 
the form of flour, and 15,581,207 for 
domestic consumption. Data for the 
1939-40 crop are not yet available, but 
it is estimated that consumption ex- 
ceeded 17,000,000 quintals. 

Because of the poor wheat crop, bakers 

were required by decree to use 25-percent 
potato content in their bread; and, be- 
ginning February 22, 1941, 15 percent of 
corn also was added to the wheat flour. 
Thus, bread in Hungary now contains a 
much-reduced percentage of wheat flour. 
Rationing of wheat flour was initiated in 
March 1941. 
@ India.—Rice is among the many com- 
modities affected by the shipping short- 
age in Indian waters, which has been 
particularly severe since February 1 of 
this year. Large quantities of rice are 
imported into India every year from 
Burma, as India’s production is still in- 
adequate to make the country self-suffi- 
cient. 

The 1940-41 rice crop in India is 15 
percent less than in the previous season, 
and needs for Burma rice are greater 
this year than for some seasons past. 
Adequate supplies, however, have been 
prevented from reaching the Indian 
markets, and prices have risen accord- 
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ingly. The Government of India is un- 
derstood to be considering ways and 
means of conserving existing supplies of 
rice and of securing equitable distribu- 
tion throughout the country as a whole. 

In the calendar year 1939 India im- 

ported from Burma 1,878,205 long tons 
of rice not in the husk and 68,377 tons 
of rice in the husk. 
@ Thailand.—Rice prices moved steadily 
and swiftly upward during March to a 
new high level for 1941. Japan contin- 
ued to be an important purchaser, 
though demand from Malaya and Hong 
Kong was also maintained. It was like- 
wise reported that Shanghai had re- 
sumed purchases in this market. 

The new planting season will com- 
mence with the onset of the rains late 
in June. No estimate can yet be made 
as to the acreage to be planted, but it 
is believed that it will exceed the 1940 
area, when approximately 7,156,534 acres 
were under rice cultivation. 

Consumption of rice in Thailand is es- 
timated unofficially to be somewhat more 
than the amount reserved for export. 
Thailand normally exports roughly 
1,500,000 long tons, and home cOnsump- 
tion is estimated to exceed this figure 
by several hundred thousand tons. 
There was practically no carry-over at 
the end of the last rice year, which closed 
on November 30, 1940, and the new crop 
is considerably below normal, owing to 
drought. 


Meat and Products 


H Canada.—The Canadian Bacon Board 
announced on May 30, 1941, an increase 
of 75 cents per hundredweight in the 
price of bacon for all grades, selections, 
and weights of Wiltshires and export 
cuts, the increase to be applicable to all 
bacon put into cure for export from hogs 
purchased on or after June 2, 1941. This 
increase raises the price of Grade A, No. 1 
sizable Wiltshire sides to $17.85 per hun- 
dredweight, delivered at Canadian sea- 
board. 

This is the second increase in price 
of export bacon announced in less than 
a month. The first increase of $1 per 
hundredweight was borne by the United 
Kingdom; and it is announced that this 
second increase will be paid by Canada, 
from funds recently allotted to the Ca- 
nadian Bacon Board for the purpose of 
avoiding large-scale sales of Canadian 
hogs across the international boundary 
in the event of further price gains in 
the United States. This additional price 
increase is a further measure to ensure 
ability to fill Great Britain’s increased 
requirements for Canadian bacon. 
B New Zealand.—The Minister of Mar- 
keting announced on May 1 that the 
United Kingdom would take 248,000 tons 
of meat in the production year ending 
September 30. This leaves a surplus of 
approximately 100,000 tons—or more, if 
refrigerated space does not permit the 
United Kingdom to take the increased 
tonnage contracted. Last year meat ex- 
ports required 350,000 tons out of 600,000 
tons of refrigerated shipping space utili- 
ized by New Zealand exports. It is esti- 
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mated that not more than 60 percent of 
this refrigerated space is available this 
year. 


Poultry and Products 


@ Cuba.—tThe use of artificial yellow col- 
oring matter instead of egg yolks in man- 
ufacturing food products was prohibited 
by a decree of the Ministry of Health 
and Public Welfare, published on April 
10, 1941. The reason for this decree is 
apparently the plight of the egg and 
poultry industry in Cuba. Farm eggs in 
Oriente are quoted at 10 cents a dozen, 
which is said to be 2 cents less than cost 
of production. Before the Cuban tariff 
on eggs was raised in 1927, 9 or 10 million 
dozen were imported yearly from the 
United States. Since then, the importa- 
tion of fresh eggs has practically ceased, 
and Cuban consumption of eggs is only 
half as great as before. The substitu- 
tion of artificial flavorings in food prod- 
ucts in place of egg yolks is said to have 
cut down domestic consumption of eggs, 
as the general practice in Cuba is to 
mix egg yolks and coloring matter in 
manufacturing almost all bakery prod- 
ucts and ice creams. 

The above-mentioned decree has not 

yet been put into effect, according to local 
bakers. Its enforcement will most likely 
result in a slight increase in the consump- 
tion of Cuban eggs; but this increase is 
not expected to be large, as there are 
few products in whose manufacture col- 
oring matter could take the place of all 
the egg content. 
B Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.— 
A recent decree has for its objective the 
encouragement of poultry raising by col- 
lective farms and individual farm op- 
erators, according to Pravda, an Official 
Soviet publication. 

Quantities of eggs to be delivered to 
the State procurement agencies are fixed, 
for the farms, on the basis of the culti- 
vated area of each farm. Deliveries run 
from 3 to 15 eggs per hectare per year. 
The highest rate is in the North Cau- 
casus, the Ukraine, and the Crimea, and 
the lowest in the Far East and central 
Asia, with quantities reduced in 1941 
to 60 to 80 percent of the quotas, accord- 
ing to location, but requiring full quo- 
tas in 1942. In 1941, milk, butter, meat, 
or grain may be substituted for eggs; and 
at any time live birds may be delivered 
instead of their eggs. 


Sugars and Products 


BH India.—Production of sugar from gur 
in’ 1940 was more than double that of 
1939, according to the Indian Trade Jour- 
nal. The 1940 output reached 29,600 
long tons, as compared with 14,200 in 
1939. The average percentage of recov- 
ery declined to 58.26 percent in 1940, 
from 60.94 percent in 1939; the 1939 pro- 
duction was the smallest on record. 
Sugar refined direct from cane in 1940 
totaled 1,241,700 long tons. 


Vegetables and Products 


BH Sweden—Importation of beans suit- 
able for human consumption has been 
placed under Government control, effec- 
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tive from April 29, 1941. Thus, such 
beans may no longer be imported into 
Sweden without special permission from 
the Government Food Commission. This 
measure has been taken in order to pro- 
tect domestic cultivation of brown beans 
(a light-brown bean similar in general 
appearance to the kidney bean), which 
was started last year and is expected to 
be increased this year. 

Prior to the war, brown beans, which 
are of considerable importance in the 
Swedish diet, were imported almost ex- 
clusively from the Netherlands. 

Imports of beans in 1939 amounted to 
5,075,000 pounds, of which 1,921,500 came 
from the United States, 1,064,000 from 
the Netherlands, 617,300 from Poland, 
554,900 from Yugoslavia, and 549,086 
from Chile. 


Furs 


B@ Sweden.—Stocks of fur animals have 
been reduced from approximately 300,000 
in 1939 to 150,000 at the beginning of 1941 
by lack of food and by low prices, accord- 
ing to information supplied by the secre- 
tary of the Swedish Pelts Animal Breed- 
ers’ Association. Owing to this reduc- 
tion, prices have risen and are at present 
considerably higher than a year ago. The 
top prices paid at the latest fur auctions 
in Sweden in March were 250 crowns for 
silver fox, 170 crowns for blue fox, and 
116 crowns for mink. The value of the 
Swedish fur production amounts to 
about 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 crowns 
annually. 


Hardware and Plumbing 


@ Mezxico.—Prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe, Germany was an im- 
portant supplier of hardware to Mexico. 
At present, however, the bulk of the busi- 
ness is going to the United States. 

Imports of hardware products into 
Mexico were valued at 6,585,557 pesos in 
1940, compared with 8,049,126 during the 
preceding year. (Average annual value 
of 1 peso (free rate): 1939, $0.1931; 1940, 
$0.1852.) The share of the United States 
increased from 5,136,101 to 6,138,065 pesos 
during these periods, whereas that of 
Germany declined from 2,584,058 to 
103,225 pesos. 

Imports of selected hardware items 
into Mexico during the past 2 years are 
shown in the following table: 


Imports of Hardware Into Merico 





Item and country of origin — 4 —_ , 
Pesos Pesos 
Knives, total 142, 637 110, 06 
United States 31,123 87, 677 
Germany 87, 603 | 5, 59] 
Iron or steel hinges, total 153, 824 144, 551 
United States 101, 523 138, 726 
Germany 50, 442 3, 223 
Iron or steel locks, total 890,123 794, 335 
United States 278,338 | 726,745 
Germany 607,817 19,112 
Razor blades, total 432, 021 288, 874 
United States 324, 436 285, S88 
Germany 35, 251 647 
Canada 62,427 
Chains, total 402, 354 487, 659 
United States 344, 50€ 474, 587 


Germany ie ‘ene 52, 371 | 6, 726 
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epaieaea 
: ” : a Value, Val 
Item and country of origin 1939 | 1940" 
Pesos P 
Needles, total 466, 623 | 237 729 
United States | 159,465 | 180) 56g 
Germany | 290, 806 | 3, 809 
Boxes of tools, total 141,211 | 143, 495 
United States | 128,516 | = 139, 567 
Hand tools of all kinds, total 4,876,549 | 3,929, 736 
United States 3, 369,112 | 3, 666,199 
Germany 1, 307, 996 58, 863 
Nonelectric irons, total 68,468 | 12. g7g 
United States 5,335 | 11,184 
Germany 61, 784 | 
Seales, total 475, 316 436,112 
United States 393, 657 427, 000 


Germany 79, 639 


3,911 





—_ 


@ New Zealand.—The bulk of the sanj- 
tary equipment (including plumbing fix- 
tures and fittings) used in New Zealand 
was formerly furnished by the United 
Kingdom. Demand at present is being 
met largely by local manufacturers. A 
Wellington firm which manufactures 
bathtubs is able to keep up with orders, 
but there is said to be a shortage of lava- 
tories, owing to slow deliveries by the 
principal New Zealand manufacturer. 

In 1940, imports of “valves, cocks, and 
similar articles of brass or other copper 
alloys” were valued at £7,524 (New Zea- 
land currency) while imports of “valves, 
cocks and taps, n. e. i.” were valued at 
£48,927. The United Kingdom was the 
main supplier under both headings, but 
the United States furnished “valves, 
cocks, and taps, n. e. i.” to the value of 
£11,048 in 1940. 

Scales manufactured in the United 
States have been well regarded in the 
local trade, and up until the time import 
restrictions were introduced, they com- 
peted successfully with British scales. 
Under current import restrictions, Amer- 
ican scales may not be imported. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Brazil—Exports of iron ore through 
the port of Rio de Janeiro in the first 4 
months of 1941 totaled 33,400 long tons, 
of which A. Thun & Co., Ltd., accounted 
for 17,450 tons. 

April exports, totaling 23,730 tons, in- 
cluded 17,450 shipped by A. Thun and 
15,950 tons by Cia. Servicos de Engen- 
haria S. A. Of Thun’s April exports, 
10,700 tons were destined to the United 
States and 6,750 to Sydney, Nova Scotia; 
while Servicos de Engenharia’s shipments 
went to England. 

Stocks of iron ore held by Brazilian 
shippers at Rio de Janeiro at the close 
of April totaled 75,707 tons, compared 
with 87,275 at the end of March. Of 
the April stocks, only 3,898 tons were 
held by A. Thun & Co. 

@ Chile—tIron and steel products were 
in active demand throughout the first 
quarter of 1941. Increased building ac- 
tivity gave rise to persistent inquiries for 
many products, particularly reinforcing 


bars and black sheets. 
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The United States is the primary ship- 
per to Chile. Offers from continental 
Europe have ceased, and Japan is like- 
wise absent from the Chilean market. 
Great Britain continues to offer limited 
quantities of certain products, although 
deliveries are uncertain. Canada is 
offering limited quantities of pipe. 

While export quotations for American 
jron and steel products have not in- 
creased appreciably, Chilean importer- 
distributors, favored by a sellers’ market, 
are said to have increased their prices 
considerably. 

Stocks held in Chile were below nor- 
mal in the first quarter of 1941. At the 
close of March a noticeable scarcity of 
black sheets for galvanizing sharply cur- 
tailed activity in Chile’s largest galva- 
nizing plant. 

Production of iron and steel products 

continued normal during the first quar- 
ter, with slight increases in output of 
reinforcing bars and _ electric-furnace 
products. Domestic output fills only a 
small part of the country’s requirements 
of these commodities. 
@ China.—Exports of iron ore in 1940, 
totaling 2,303,613 quintals (1 quintal 
equals 220.4 pounds) were 126 percent 
above the 1939 shipments. In 1936 and 
1937 Chinese exports of iron ore were 
predominantly from the Yangtze ports of 
Wuhu and Hankow; but in 1938 and 1939, 
shipments were almost entirely from 
North China. Details for 1940 are not 
yet available, but it appears likely that 
most of the exports during the period 
were also from North China. 

In the first 2 months of 1941, exports 
of iron ore from Japanese-controlled 
Chinese territory totaled 449,935 quin- 
tals, of which Japan proper took 449,920 
quintals. 

The Japan Proper Mining Co., exploit- 
ing the former Chinese-owned Hsiang 
Pi Shan iron mine at Tayeh, Hupeh 
Province, is planning to expand its pres- 
ent monthly production of 10,000 tons of 
ore. The entire output of this company 
is shipped to Japan. Output of the 
principal Yangtze iron mines under 
Chinese management in 1936 totaled 
1,340,220 tons, of which 200,000 tons were 
produced by the Hsiang Pi Shan mines. 

In order to expedite shipment of iron 

ore from the Tayeh and Wuhu mines 
via the Yangtze, it is reported that Japan 
has decided to build three special 
freighters for transportation of the ore. 
& Egypt.—A serious shortage of practi- 
cally all classes of iron and steel products 
exists in the Egyptian market. Egypt 
has no steel industry, and all iron and 
steel products other than those produced 
in the small native iron-working shops 
must be imported. 

Imports of iron and steel products 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
September 1939 came chiefly from Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the United States; the American 
participation totaled only about 20 per- 
cent. Since the closing of the Mediter- 
Tanean to commercial shipping in June 
1940, the United Kingdom and the United 
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States have become practically the sole 
suppliers. 

American quotations on iron and steel 

during the past several months are re- 
ported to have been highly competitive 
with prices asked by British manufac- 
turers. It is asserted that, despite the 
higher cost of freight and insurance on 
goods from the United States, in addition 
to the high rate of exchange for the 
dollar which has prevailed since the out- 
break of the war, American suppliers 
could readily have obtained the bulk of 
the available business if they had been 
willing to accept irrevocable letters of 
credit in New York, payable against 
ocean bills of lading. Egyptian im- 
porters, in their eagerness to obtain their 
requirements at the attractive prices 
quoted by American manufacturers, have 
made every effort to induce the Egyptian 
Government to permit them to meet the 
requirements of American suppliers, but 
thus far without success. 
@ Jtaly—Production of iron ore from 
pyrite, which represents about 40 per- 
cent of Italy’s iron output, was main- 
tained in 1940 at the same high level as 
during the preceding year, according to 
the annual report of Montecatini. The 
product employed represents a residue 
from sulphuric-acid production. 


Leather and Products 


M British Malaya—lIncreased imports 
in most lines of leather and leather manu- 
facturing during 1940, from the stand- 
point of both quantity and value, were 
due largely to the improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions. Import and exchange 
controls placed in effect during the latter 
part of 1939 affected only the trade in 
boots and shoes and such articles as sad- 
dies, harness, dog collars, leather pocket- 
books, and other made-up goods which 
the control authorities did not consider 
essential. 

Chinese shoemakers had a compara- 
tively profitable year, not only because 
they no longer had to compete with shoes 
imported from Czechoslovakia but be- 
cause, in addition, they were favored 
with contracts from local defense units. 
As a result of the increased business, 
Chinese shoemakers placed heavy orders 
for leather; in consequence, they were 
heavily overstocked at the beginning of 
1941 and were reluctant or unable to 
make prompt payment. The increased 
demand for leather and the generally im- 
proved prospects for leather dealers led 
a few new firms, principally Indian, to 
enter the import trade, which had pre- 
viously been controlled by three or four 
firms. 

Developments attributed to war con- 
ditions were that importers were forced 
to locate new sources .of supply; Euro- 
pean-manufactured upper leathers were 
no longer available, and this trade was 
transferred to Australia; Japanese were 
no longer in a position to supply sole and 
side upper leather, and their agents 
turned to Thailand for supplies; owing 
to high prices of American patent leath- 
ers, the United States, formerly the prin- 
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cipal supplier of dressed leather to 
Malaya, was a much less important factor 
in the market. 









U.S. IMPORTS 
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MANUFACTURES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





M@ Norway—A decree was issued on 
March 27, 1941, establishing Norway’s 
Leather Board, according to press reports. 
The duties of the board are to regulate 
imports, exports, production, and distri- 
bution among plants and dealers in raw 
materials for the leather, leather goods, 
and shoe industries, according to rules 
prepared by the Directorate for Indus- 
trial Supplies. The new decisions will 
have no effect on existing exchange reg- 
ulations for imports or on existing regu- 
lations concerning export restrictions, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the 
country’s Department of Commerce. 

The following articles are considered to 
be raw materials for the leather, leather 
goods, and shoe industries: Tanned or 
untanned hides and skins of cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep, goats, deer, roe, elk, 
and reindeer; all types of tanning mate- 
Tials (including tanning aids); caout- 
chouc and products containing caout- 
chouc; and leather substitutes. 

The Leather Board will be supervised 
by a council under rules prepared by the 
Directorate for Industrial Supplies. The 
members of the council will be appointed 
by the Department of Supplies, but the 
council will elect its own chairmen. Ex- 
penditures in connection with the board 
will be covered by dues. The board has 
the right to collect information accord- 
ing to the same rules established for the 
Directorate for Industrial Supplies, and 
everyone is obliged to furnish informa- 
tion to the same extent as when data are 
required by the directorate. Persons 
connected with Norway’s Leather Board 
are boaind by secrecy, and violations of 
the above regulations, or failure to fur- 
nish the required information, are subject 
to punishment. 


Finished Products 


@ French Indochina.—The Czechoslovak 
firm Bata formerly supplied nearly 170 
percent of the shoes imported into French 
Indochina. The company has _ three 
shops in Saigon and several branches and 
agents in the principal cities. 

The company’s business was greatly 
affected by the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe and by the French armistice. 
Imports of Bata shoes from Europe 
ceased, and the local demand has been 
supplied from stocks of the company’s 
branches at Hong Kong and Singapore. 
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Disruption of maritime transportation 
has also interfered with these sources of 
supply, and the company is now carry- 
ing on with the remaining stock on hand. 
It is understood that certain types of 
ordinary shoes are being turned out 
locally under the company’s supervision. 


Leather 


@ Sweden.—The allotment of sole leather 
to Swedish shoe factories and leather 
dealers during the third rationing period, 
from May 1 to June 30, 1941, will remain 
unchanged at 60 percent of their average 
2-month consumption of such leather 
during the years 1937, 1938, and 1939, 
according to a decision by the Swedish 
Government Industrial Commission. 


Raw Materials 


@ Cuba.—Production of wet-salted Ha- 
bana packer hides at the end of May 
1941 was approximately the same as at 
the end of April, or from 18,000 to 20,000 
hides, according to trade sources. 

Stocks at the end of May 1941 not 
already sold for export are stated not to 
exceed 8,000 to 10,000 hides—a decrease 
of approximately 10,000 hides from the 
preceding month, owing to shipments 
during May in excess of supplies accruing 
during that month. 

Exports of Cuban wet-salted cattle 
hides during April 1941 amounted to 
627,890 kilograms valued at $108,788, of 
which 592,510 kilograms valued at $106,- 
448 were destined to the United States, 
and 35,380 kilograms valued at $2,340 to 
Turkey. 

No change is reported in the produc- 
tion of calfskins, previously reported at 
about 1,000 to 1,200 monthly. Produc- 
tion of goat, kid, sheep, and lamb skins 
is said to have shown some increase re- 
cently, with present output estimated at 
3,500 to 4,000 skins monthly. The in- 
creased killings in this category report- 
edly have been due to heavier slaughter 
of goats and kids, especially the latter, 
supplies of which have shown a greater 
increase lately than sheep and lambs. It 
is now reported that goat and kid skins 
are produced in about equal quantities 
with sheep and lamb skins. 


Lumber and Products 


@ India—Tests have been made by the 
Indian Forest Research Institute*of var- 
ious types of lumber suitable for aircraft 
construction and repair. Experiments 
have also been carried on in the season- 
ing of wood for the manufacture of shut- 
tles, bobbins, shoe lasts, tool handles, bat- 
tery separators, and sports goods, as well 
as in methods of drying lumber used for 
packing-box shooks. 

The institute is seeking suitable woods 
from local sources because of curtailment 
of supplies from abroad. During 1940 
a number of varieties of Indian timber 
were recommended by the institute as 
substitutes for imported woods for use 
ir, tool handles, heavy construction, gun 
carriages and other ordnance work, 
bridge floors, paving blocks, house build- 
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ing, boat making, and many other indus- 
trial purposes. 

India.—The average annual consump- 
tion of wooden railroad ties on the Indian 
railway system is around 3,000,000. Ties 
are almost entirely of domestic wood. In 
1940, steel sleepers on the east-coast line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur and the Madras & 
Southern Mahratta Railways were re- 
placed, and there was accordingly a 
noticeable increase in 1940-41 tie pur- 
chases. Additional heavy buying was 
necessary to meet external demand for 
war purposes. Estimated purchases of 
sal (an East Indian timber tree) railway 
ties during 1940 amounted to 1,000,000 
pieces. 

For some time after the first World 
War, when local resources had not been 
fully exploited, Indian railroads pur- 
chased Douglas-fir ties. There have 
been no imports of railroad ties from any 
foreign source other than Burma for 
many years. Sa] ties are reported to 
have a long life and are low-priced. In- 
dia has now fully developed its resources 
to meet domestic demand, and to export 
should occasion arise. In line with the 
general increase in lumber prices, quota- 
tions for sal ties also rose during 1940. 

India.—With the cutting off of low-cost 
plywood from the Baltic region early in 
1940, requirements for tea chests and 
plywood have been largely supplied by 
the United States, Canada, and Japan. 
American shippers formerly supplied 
complete tea chests, but with competi- 
tion of low-priced products from Japan, 
local dealers preferred to import Ameri- 
can shooks and to obtain lead lining and 
other tea-box materials from domestic 
sources. 

Prices quoted by American and Cana- 
dian shippers have been relatively high. 
Price is an essential consideration in the 
market, and suppliers of tea chests have 
been obliged to keep the cost of the fin- 
ished product assembled of American 
shooks at a level not much above Japa- 
nese prices. 

Fairly heavy purchases of tea chests 
and plywood were made during 1940. 
Dealers normally carried stocks sufficient 
for 6 anonths, but were reported to have 
a year’s supply on hand. At the end of 
1940 it was reported that all tea gardens 
had placed orders for their entire 1941 
requirements. There was no material 
increase in the export price quoted by 
foreign shippers. Local prices increased 
50 to 75 percent during 1940. Increases 
in freight, insurance rates, and prices of 
fittings and component parts gave a sub- 
stantial margin of protection to the do- 
mestic industry. 

Plywood for uses other than tea chests 
is of relatively small importance in the 
Indian market. A small quantity is con- 
sumed by the furniture industry, and 
certain types are coming into increasing 
favor in building construction, chiefly for 
walls and ceilings. The total amount of 
plywood and laminated wood used in 
India for these purposes probably does 
not exceed 5 to 6 percent of the quantity 
consumed by the tea industry for chests. 
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General consumption of plywood, how. 

ever, has been on the increase during the 
last year, and with wartime buying, the 
trade reports a substantial increase in 
the turn-over of both imported and do. 
mestic plywood. 
@ Iraq—The United States supplied 
over two-thirds of Iraq’s 1940 require. 
ments for wooden boxes for shipping 
dates; the remainder was supplied by 
Japan. It is likely that the United States 
will continue to be the principal source 
of these boxes for the duration of the 
war. 

About 2,000,000 knocked-down boxes of 
softwood are imported each year for 
packing dates to be shipped to various 
parts of the world. These boxes were 
formerly imported from Finland, Sweden, 
Japan, Yugoslavia, the Soviet Union, 
Rumania, Norway, and other countries. 


Iraq Imports of Wooden Containers for 
Shipping Dates 





Country of origin 1939 | 1940 
| Number | Number 

Belgium - - - 4,600 |... cca 
Denmark ; | Sel. 
Sweden 748, 356 
Norway . 7 331, 000 
Rumania 40, 549 
Finland | 555, 000 
U.S. 8. R. (Soviet Union) a-f 00,900}... cee 
Yugoslavia. 121, 500 § 
Japan... 30, 000 450, 000 
Netherlands Indies be | 7 
Philippine Islands 0 
United States F | 6,100 | 1, 102, 055 
Australia : 20. 000 


Total...._. _ 11,945, 755 | 1, 652, 162 





Iraq.—There has been some demand 
for American spruce since the outbreak 
of the war, but importers have not been 
successful in arranging for imports be- 
cause of high freight rates. 

The value of lumber imports in 1940 
totaled approximately $420,564, in com- 
parison with $725,034 in 1939 and $1,- 
646.640 in 1938. Practically all softwood 
before the outbreak of hostilities was 
imported from Rumania. Hardwoods 
have been supplied principally by India 
and the Far East. Only small shipments 
had arrived from Rumania since the be- 
ginning of the war, and recent develop- 
ments in the Balkans brought trade be- 
tween Iraq and that region to a stand- 
still. There were no lumber imports from 
Rumania during the second part of 1940. 
As a result, local prices for softwood ad- 
vanced nearly 300 percent. This increase 
in price caused considerable restrictions 
in its use, and teak was used as a sub- 
stitute.’ Imports of teak during 1940 
came from India, Burma, Siam, Kenya 
and Uganda, Netherlands Indies, Portu- 
guese India, and the Straits Settlements. 

Should normal trade with Europe be 
resumed, it is not likely that American 
softwood could compete with Rumanian 
in price. In hardwoods, it is reported 
that local consumer preference is for 
Indian wood. 

HB Japan.—A _ ilumber-industry control 
has been established in Japan, as the 
supply of lumber has been inadequate for 
the growing needs. Increased labor 
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costs, arising from the flow of rural labor 
to the industrial centers, has affected 
prices, in spite of the price-control sys- 
tem. Another factor has been the in- 
sufficient supply of foreign exchange for 
the usual imports of lumber from the 
United States and Canada. 

The Government proposes to exercise, 
through the Japan Lumber Company, 
complete control, not only of the domestic 
trade in lumber, but of the export and 
jmport. The company, it is reported, 
will be capitalized at $11,750,000, while 
the local lumber companies will be or- 
ganized with capital ranging from 
$1,175,000 to $2,350,000. Apparently 12 
zones Will be established, with one local 
company to each zone. 

It is too early to determine the effect 
of this lumber control on the trade in 
American lumber. How far the domestic 
industry will be encouraged is unknown, 
but it seems a recognized fact that a 
shortage exists and that steps will be 
taken to ensure improvement in supply, 
both of the types produced in Japan and 
of those which can only be supplied from 
abroad. 

Japan.—Legislation looking toward 
improvement in the housing situation 
has been passed by the Diet. A “Hous- 
ing Foundation,” with a capital of 
$23,500,000, has been authorized. This 
Foundation will undertake to construct 
and to finance the construction of dwell- 
ings. The press recently reported that 
the 5-year plan for the construction of 
300,000 houses would become effective on 
May 1, 1941. The Japan Times'and Ad- 
vertiser reported that the Postal Insur- 
ance Bureau of the Ministry of Welfare 
would extend loans for the constructions 
of homes. The loan limit for each bor- 
rower is to be $2,060, with a maturity 
period of 15 years. It is believed that 
the sites for the first projects will be 
Tokyo and Nagoya. The 1941 appro- 
priations for the Housing Foundation 
are reported to total $4,700,000, of which 
$1,175,000 has been allotted for the pur- 
chase of land. 

The remedying of the housing short- 

age, even on a minor scale, should be re- 
flected in an increasing demand for 
imported lumber. 
@ Palestine —Stocks of plywood are now 
seriously depleted. Imports before and 
immediately after the outbreak of war 
were used primarily for the construc- 
tion of barracks. 

Imports of plywood during 1940 
amounted to 2,824,486 kilograms. Most 
shipments entered during the early part 
of 1940 and came from Rumania. Im- 
ports of plywood in 1939 totaled 2,740,840 
kilograms, of which 2,042,571, or about 
75 percent, came from Poland, which was 
the main supplier in recent years. 

It has been practically impossible to 
obtain import permits from the Palestine 
Government for the importation of 
American plywood. 
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@ Sweden.—German importers, having 
recently received new exchange quotas, 
made purchases in Sweden in April. 
Some interest was indicated in spruce, 
of which relatively small quantities were 
formerly sold to the German market. 
During the winter German buyers 
bought considerable quantities of pine 
for early shipment, with the result that 
suitable German specifications were sold 
out at an early date. Recent sales of 
pine have, therefore, frequently involved 
parcels available for later (mainly July— 
September) shipment. 

Goods sold to Germany have so far 
been chartered principally in German 
tonnage. Shippers hope that recent ne- 
gotiations will result in an agreement 
enabling Swedish tonnage to be used in 
the Swedish-German timber trade from 
the beginning of the shipping season. 

Sweden.—Netherlands importers pur- 
chased spruce in Sweden and Finland 
during April. A quota of 25,000 to 30,- 
000 standards was allotted both these 
countries, instead of normal imports, 
which were more than twice as large. 
The same prices were fixed as for Ger- 
many. Netherlands purchasers seemed 
less anxious to obtain high qualities than 
to obtain as much lumber as possible, of 
dimensions suitable for their require- 
ments, under the exchange quotas allot- 
ted them. 

Shortage of Netherlands tonnage has 
been overcome by placing orders with 
firms in South Sweden, or with Norrland 
buyers in the Umea and more southerly 
districts. Specifications have been too 
exclusively restricted to widths under 7 
inches for South Sweden shippers to be 
able to supply the spruce requirements to 
any very great extent, as stocks consist 
of comparatively high average widths. 

Swedish quotas for the Netherlands are 
reported to be practically exhausted for 
1941. Some Netherlands importers have 
already begun chartering for goods avail- 
able for spring shipment. By utilizing 
the shipping season from its very be- 
ginning, Netherlands importers hope to 
be able to bring in all their Scandinavian 
lumber in the course of the season, in 
spite of the shortage of tonnage. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


M United States exports of industrial ma- 
chinery in April of this year were valued 
at $40,963,265, showing practically no 
change from the March figure of $40,- 
418,406. Almost all of the major export 
groups remained fairly steady with the 
exception of textile, sewing, and shoe 
machinery, which registered an increase 
of 38 percent over the March total. 

April exports of machine tools, totaling 
$19,021,589, were slightly larger than the 
March shipments which amounted to 
$17,947,336. This gain was largely due 
to the increased exports of milling ma- 
chines to $5,285,184 in April from $3,917,- 
001 in the previous month. Shipments 
of lathes dropped to $3,503,755 in April 
compared with $3,738,621 in March, and 
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exports of drilling machines declined to 
$1,112,884 from $1,303,640. Exports of 
grinding machines were down to $2,428,- 
440 in April from $2,704,950 in March. 

Metalworking machinery other than 
machine tools was exported in April to 
the value of $3,359,743, compared with 
$3,991,579 in March. April shipments of 
rolling mil] equipment totaled $208,001 
against $345,825 in the preceding month, 
while those of forging machinery dropped 
to $902,601 from $1,446,715. Foreign sales 
of sheet and plate metalworking ma- 
chines amounted to $1,429,735 in April 
as against $1,515,120 in March. 

Mining, well, and pumping equipment 
valued at $3,557,340 was exported in 
April, a decline of 10 percent from the 
March figure of $3,941,353. Shipments 
of mining and quarrying machinery 
dropped to $1,253,429 from $1,427,081, 
and well and refining machinery to 


$1,416,461 from $1,672,399. Exports of 


pumping equipment advanced slightly to 
$887,450 in April from $841,873 in March. 

Shipments of construction and convey- 
ing machinery amounted to $2,772,473 in 
April, a 6 percent decline from the March 
total of $2,944,385. Exports of cranes, 
hoists, and derricks were up to $679,978 
from $421,442, and shipments of road 
graders and scrapers advanced to $540,- 
412 from $472,898 in March. Conveying 
equipment exports were down to $341,836 
from $371,249, and shipments of exca- 
vators and parts dropped to $371,220 from 
$591,789 in the preceding month. 

Total April exports of power-gener- 
ating machinery amounted to $2,950,445, 
7 percent below the March shipments, 
which were valued at $3,173,673. Exports 
of Diesel and semi-Diesel marine engines 
remained practically at the same level at 
$864,009 in April and $861,948 in March, 
and other Diesel and semi-Diesel en- 
gines were up to $540,508 from $458,390. 
Exports of other internal combustion 
engines also registered a gain in April to 
$452,988 from $420,662, while engine ac- 
cessories and parts dropped to $458,543 
from $546,416. Shipments of steam en- 
gines, boilers, and accessories recorded 
the sharpest decline in this group, 
dropping to $568,466 from $810,787 in 
March, 

United States exports of textile, sewing, 
and shoe machinery showed the only sub- 
stantial increase in April, advancing to 
$2,342,832 from $1,692,757 in March. 
Shipments of textile machinery were up 
to $1,088,510 from $861,864 and exports 
of sewing machines rose to $1,169,649 
from $752,631. Shoe machinery exports 
amounted to $84,673 compared with $78,- 
262 in March. 

April exports of “other industrial 
machinery” totaled $6,958,843, a slight 
gain over the March shipments of $6,- 
727,323. Shipments of ball and roller 
bearings rose to $1,428,547 from $1,081,760 
in March, exports of air compressors 
dropped to $479,303 from $682,474, and 
valve shipments showed a small gain to 
$416,736 from $383,063. Exports of wood- 
working machinery registered a smail 
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decline to $296,526 from $310,319, and 
shipments of sugar-mill machinery rose 
slightly to $140,279 in April as against 
$110,709 in March. 

Foreign sales of printing and book- 
binding machinery amounted to $470,719 
in April compared with $452,366 in the 
previous month. 

B Afghanistan—Machinery and mill- 
work imported from the United States 
into Afghanistan through contiguous 
British Indian border ports of entry to- 
taled 72,352 rupees (1 Indian rupee is 
equivalent to 30 cents U.S. currency) in 
1938, 72,626 rupees in 1939, and 13,112 
rupees during the first 8 months of 1940. 
The decrease in 1940 is believed to have 
been due largely to disturbed overseas 
shipping facilities. 

@ Canada.—Canadian imports of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements con- 
tinued to decline in April, dropping to 
$3,195,719, or 34 percent below the April 
1940 total of $4,291,389. 

Largest declines were recorded in the 
following types: cream separators, $21,- 
937 in April 1941 (against $82,666 in April 
a year ago); drills and seeders, $37,665 
($121,639); plows and parts, $117,958 
($244,581) ; and tractors, 2,479 units val- 
ued at $1,829,036 (4,067 units valued at 
$2,771,142). Slight declines were also 
registered in imports of grain harvesters 
and binders, mowing machines and parts, 
cultivators and parts, harrows, and 
threshers. 

Increases were shown in imports of 

some categories, the most outstanding 
being in milking machines and other 
dairy equipment which amounted to 
$100,728 in April 1941, more than double 
the figure of $44,542 for the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year, and 
combines which rose to $131,294, a 34- 
percent gain over the April 1940 trade to- 
taling $97,669. Imports of miscellaneous 
farm implements also increased slightly. 
@ Germany.—tThere are 828,000 cotton 
looms in continental Europe, compared 
with 613,000 in the United States and 
505,000 in England, according to esti- 
mates of the “Textil-Zeitung.” It is 
stated that only 115,000 of the 828,000 
looms in use in the European continent 
are fully automatic, while 420,000 out of 
the total of 613,000 looms in the United 
States are fully automatic. 
H Guatemala—tImports of agricultural 
implements into Guatemala declined 
sharply last year. With supplies of such 
products from Germany no longer avail- 
able, importers are looking more to the 
United States for their requirements. 

Imports of agricultural implements 
were valued at $85,634 (United States 
currency) in 1940 compared with $121,- 
450 during the preceding year. Receipts 
from the United States declined from 
$70,227 to $61,913 during these periods, 
and those from Germany from $35,157 
to $3,098. Imports of such products 
from England, however, increased from 
$14,688 in 1939 to $18,559 last year. 

Details of imports of selected agricul- 
tural items into Guatemala follow. 
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Value of Imports of Agricultural Imple- 
ments Into Guatemala 














Item and country of origin 1939 | 1940 
Hoes, picks, shovels, axes, etc., and | 
curved-blade machetes without scab- | 
bards: 

_ RE - sso, 722 | $09, 397 
United States. ___- e 42, 2 280 46, 6, 445 
RE i eer, 25, 755 | 2,678 
0 SR ee eee oe 14, 686 18, 559 

Straight blade machetes, ‘‘Vizcainos,’’ 
without scabbards: 

Total. --------..--.---.---.-----| 20,264 | 7, 181 
United States ___ : | 16,316} 7,181 
Tae --| 3,948 | 

| } 
Pruning shears and knives: 

__. ” {eee ar | 2,010) 1,113 
ha orale og ee, mae | 726 
ic cetera poe cae See 182 

All other agricultural implements and | | 
tools: 

iowa : li 
United States....................- 10,986 | 7, 561 
RE ee ik ace cone aumndeaties 4, 133 | 238 





H New Zealand.—Imports of boilers, feed 
water heaters, fuel economizers, mechan- 
ical stokers, steam superheaters, and 
parts of boilers declined sharply in 1940 
to $26,667 from $111,917 in 1939. The 
United Kingdom accounted for $22,099 
in 1940 and $90,830 in the preceding year. 
§ Northern Rhodesia—Dairy machinery, 
pumps, water and water pumping appara- 
tus, and water boring machinery may be 
imported into Northern Rhodesia under 
“Open General License.” The only 
available detailed import statistics cover 
pumping machinery, imports of which 
totaled £44,618 in 1938, more than three 
times as great as the 1937 trade which 
amount to £12,885. (1 £=$4.896 United 
States currency in 1937, and $4.841 in 
1938). The United States share of this 
trade was £8,751 in 1938 and £2,010 in 
the preceding year. The United King- 
dom was the chief source of supply. 
Special licenses are required for the 
importation of mining machinery and 
industrial machinery not elsewhere 
enumerated; these are issued at the dis- 
cretion of the Comptroller of Customs 
upon application by individual importers, 
covering particular consignments. Min- 
ing is the only important industry in 
Northern Rhodesia, and the mining com- 
panies are the largest consumers of 
American goods. Mining machinery ac- 
counted for about one-third of the total 
imports from the United States in 1938, 
and other kinds of machinery for more 
than one-sixth. The machinery group 
represented over half of all imports of 
American origin. 
@ Philippine Islands.—Imports of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements 
amounted to $872,133 in 1940, according 
to Philippine foreign trade statistics. 
The United States share in this trade 
totaled $870,346. 
@ Philippine Islands.—Imports of indus- 
trial machinery into the Philippines in- 
creased to $7,050,475 in 1940 from $6,- 
922,900 in the preceding year. The 
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United States accounted for $5,647,915 
of the total in 1940 and $5,052,781 in 
1939. 

Imports of mining and sawmill ma- 
chinery declined sharply in 1940, but 
heavy increases were recorded in Sewing 
machines and textile machinery, the lat. 
ter representing additions to the plant of 
the National Development Compay. 

Details of the principal classes of ma- 
chinery imported during 1939 and 1949 
are shown in the following table: 


Imports of Machinery Into the 
Philippines 





Item 1939 | 1940 





| 
($2, 064, 729 | $1, 633, 994 
264, 989 | 


| 
| 
202, 614 | 
| 


Mining machinery and parts___- 
Pumps and pumping machinery | 
Printing and ae ma- | 














chinery - - - : 214, 539 
Boilers and parts. 5 elk 72,908 | 111, 783 
Stationary and marine engines._.| 858, 515 715, 475 
Other power generating machin- | | 

ery and parts. - 2 95,614 | 149, 086 
Parts of engines. __- ---| 141, 238 129, 073 
Hoisting machines 83, 273 85, 802 
Road-making machinery 91, 742 74, 212 
Metalworking machinery - | 102, 129 123, 348 
Sawmill machinery and parts 124, 846 | 71, 345 
Sewing machines 252, 266 | 871,117 
Textile machinery and parts... 101,653 | 535, 533 
All other machinery and parts. __| 2, 466, 384 | 2, 043, 536 

Total ‘a Sue 6, 922, 900° | 7, 050, 475 
| | 
. ia 
Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Argentina.—Although the coastal and 
inland waters abound with hundreds of 
species of fish, little attention has been 
given to exploring these waters, and to 
considering the potentialities of further 
developing the Argentine fishing industry. 

Since vitamin oils are no longer ob- 
tainable from former European sources, 
and since the quantities now imported 
from Japan are not suitable for all phar- 
maceutical uses, a local fish-oil industry 
may be developed in Argentina to take 
care of local consumption. 
B China.—During 1940 local production 
of vitamin products increased substan- 
tially and a number of new brands were 
introduced. Vitamins B and C are being 
made from first step material imported 
from the United States. Synthetic phar- 
maceuticals such as nicotinic acid, sul- 
fapyridine, sulfathiazole, synthetic 
oestrogns, testosterone, propionate, and 
several kinds of vaccines and toxoids of 
local manufacture made their first ap- 
pearance during the year. Sulfapyridine 
(under French formulae), sulfathiazole, 
hexalrescorin, mercurochrome and “Yat- 
rin” are being produced from first to last 
step. Aspirin is made at both Shanghai 
and Tientsin. Other products now pro- 
duced locally include an extensive range 
of patent and proprietary medicines, 
blood tonics, meat and liver extracts, 
pills, ampoules, antiseptics, anaesthetics, 
germacides, ointments, tinctures, and 
general hospital supplies. 

China.—The output of menthol crystals 
increased in 1940, with more than 4 
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dozen factories producing crystals (U. 
s. P. standards 42 to 44 degrees) for the 
export market. Nine plants in the Inter- 
national Settlement, Shanghai, three of 
which came into production during 1940, 
produced between 5,000 and 6,000 pounds 
daily. Chinese maritime customs re- 
turns do not separately classify this com- 
modity, but declared exports from 
Shanghai to the United States aggregated 
376,040 pounds valued at $776,817. 

The average price of menthol crystals 

in 1940 ranged between 30 to 40 yuan per 
pound ex-warehouse, though prices at 
some periods were between 60 and 65 
yuan per pound (in 1940, 1 yuan was 
equivalent to $0.0526 United States 
currency). 
@ India.—Exports of senna leaves and 
pods from South India during the last 
half of 1940 amounted to 1.661,701 
pounds, valued at 254,676 rupees (1 rupee 
was equivalent to $0.3013 in 1940). 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


B Japan.—Plans for a drastic reorgani- 
gation of the film industry are gradually 
beginning to take shape. Authorities 
contended that films should be distributed 
to all chains, instead of being restricted 
to theaters controlled by their producers. 

Steps are being taken to reorganize the 
Japan Motion Picture Association so that 
it can serve as liaison between the Gov- 
ernment and producers and distributors. 
This association will be enlarged to in- 
clude not only theater owners, producers, 
and office staffs, but also actors, me- 
chanics, photographers, and others con- 
nected with the industry. Mergers of 
the small film studios are planned in 
the near future under official instruc- 
tions, according to a news report in the 
Kokumin Shimbun. Although the larger 
companies will maintain their separate 
entity, all of the small firms must unite 
in order to facilitate the operation of 
the raw film distribution system. 

The establishment of a fixed maximum 
price for motion pictures will also be 
established. 

Japan.—Early in January the author- 
ities announced that the supply of raw 
film furnished to consumers other than 
those engaged in the production of cul- 
tural pictures would be reduced by ap- 
proximately 36 percent from the 1940 
quota. 

The total amount of film to be released 
during the first quarter was scheduled to 
be 12,150,000 metric feet. American 
companies each received about 10,000 
metric feet per month during the period. 

The March issue of “Diamond” states 
that the total output of raw film in 
Japan is now 7,500,000 metric feet per 
month, of which 5,000,000 feet is to be 
used for the production of military, cul- 
tural, and educational pictures. This 
would therefore reduce the monthly al- 
lotments to all other users of raw film 
from 4,050,000 to 2,500,000 feet. 

Japan—A method of converting old 
silent movie projectors into sound equip- 
ment has reportedly been invented by 
a Tokyo technician. It is stated that 
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many of the 8,000 obsolete projectors 
which are now idle in the country will be 
converted. 

@ Sweden—The (first motion-picture 
theater to be constructed in Sweden in 
several years is now being built in Stock- 
holm, and will be opened about October 
1, 1941. It will be under the manage- 
ment of a new company, the founder of 
which is the well-known Swedish exhib- 
itor, O. Bjérnstad, managing director of 
the second largest motion-picture the- 
ater chain in Stockholm, Atkb. Ri- 
Teatrerna. The estimated seating ca- 
pacity will number from 900 to 1,000. 

@ Spain.—For several years the Govern- 
ment has encouraged domestic produc- 
tion of motion pictures and endeavored 
to reduce film imports. A Government 
organization, the National Amusements 
Syndicate, is granted broad powers in 
directing and controlling the activities of 
film importers, producers, distributors, 
and theaters. Censorship, however, is 
still exercised by a National Censorship 
Board. 

All foreign-produced films must have 
import permits obtained from the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce. Late 
in 1939, the Government motion-picture 
office issued an order providing that for- 
eign films could be imported into Spain 
if importers or distributors agreed to pro- 
duce domestic films in the proportion of 
10 imported films against 1 domestic film. 
If domestic films were exported, the pro- 
ducer could retain abroad, as compen- 
sation against Spanish earnings of the 
imported films, a percentage of the earn- 
ings of the Spanish-made film. 

This proposal was offered to the rep- 
resentatives of all American film com- 
panies and one agreed to produce 2 films 
in Spain in compensation for importing 
20 films; another purchased a Spanish 
film for export and in return was granted 
the right to import 10 American films. 
A group of independent American pro- 
ducers, it is reported, imported 10 films 
during 1940 under an agreement whereby 
one or more films might be produced in 
Spain for export and 40 percent of the 
earnings of such films might be retained 
abroad to compensate for the earnings 
of the imported American films. The 
predominant position formerly held in 
Spain by American films was lost by 
the unwillingness of most of the Ameri- 
can film-producing companies to accept 
these conditions. Representatives of film 
industries of other nationalities also re- 
jected this arrangement. 

Spain—The number of copies which 
foreign motion-picture film companies 
may make for distribution within Spain 
is restricted to five. Formerly 8 to 16 
copies were made to meet the needs for 
adequate’ distribution. Spanish film 
companies, however, may make as many 
prints at they consider necessary for dis- 
tribution, and in some instances have 
made as many as 20 copies. 

During 1940, approximately 12,000,000 
meters of films were imported, divided 
as follows: Positive, 9,364,361 meters; 
negative (silent), 709,755 meters; nega- 
tive (sound), 1,367,369 meters; positive 
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duplicated, 67,355 meters; negative dupli- 
cates, 443,382 meters; total, 11,952,322 
meters. Of this footage, Spanish pro- 
ducers used approximately 4,541,755 
meters. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Canada—Further expansion of alu- 
minum production in the Province of- 
Quebec is under consideration. The 
principal drawback, however, is lack of 
sufficient electric energy to warrant the 
erection of additional plants. The Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada is believed to be 
at present consuming available power 
in the Saguenay region, power for steam- 
raising purposes by pulp and paper mills 
having been diverted to aluminum smelt- 
ers. It is expected that by the end of 
1941, aluminum production will have 
doubled that of the preceding year. 
E Colombia.—A manganese deposit lo- 
cated in the municipality of Apia, in the 
Department of Caldas, has been placed 
cn the market for exploitation. A sam- 
ple of the ore analyzed by the Medellin 
School of Mines is said to have averaged 
37.40 percent Mn, 23.50 SiO., 8 Fe.O:, 0.16 
P.O,, traces of S, 3.22 H:O at 10° C., and 
volatiles 7.72; result, 59.35 percent MnO:. 
B Italy —Bauxite production was in- 
creased considerably in 1940 by the ex- 
ploitation of the Gargano deposits, and 
aluminum output proceeded as outlined 
in the schedule established by the Inter- 
national Autarchical Committee, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Montecatini. 
At present rate of consumption, alumi- 
num production is adequate to satisfy 
military requirements and partly fill 
civilian needs, the report states. The 
necessary electric power for capacity pro- 
duction is assured, chiefly by hydroelec- 
tric plants constructed by Montecatini 
and put into operation at the end of 1940. 
Construction of a plant in the Ferrara 
industrial zone for the manufacture of 
semifabricated aluminum and light alloys 
is expected to be completed by autumn. 
Italy—Normal output of cement-cop- 
per from the treatment of cupreous ashes 
was obtained at the Marghera factory in 
1940, according to the annual report of 
Montecatini. 
@ Nicaragua.—Production, of gold con- 
tinues to expand, with new ore-treat- 
ment units being rapidly installed in 
local mines. Gold output in April is es- 
timated to have reached a value of ap- 
proximately $600,000, compared with 
$415,230 in April 1940 and $496,600 in 
March 1941. April demand for certain 
technical and highly skilled employees 
was reported to be appreciably greater 
than the supply. 
@ Sweden—A plant for production of 
aluminum from domestic raw materials 
is to be established at Sundsvall. Final 
agreement has been reached between the 
State Industrial Commission and the 
Swedish Aluminum Co. A special cor- 
poration has been formed for the new 
industry, Svenska Aloxidverken A. B., 
controlled by the Swedish Aluminum Co. 
@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.— 
Shipments of Russian manganese 
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through Black Sea ports were nil in the 
first 2 months of 1941, compared with 
56,800 tons in the corresponding 2-month 
period of 1940. Of the 1940 shipments, 
54,600 tons were bound for the United 
States, 1,700 for Belgium, and 500 for 
Germany. 

@ Venezuela—Cinnabar (the common 
ore of mercury) deposits located in the 
Torres District of the State of Lara are 
alleged to have been acquired recently 
by Caracas interests. The ore is said 
to have a mercury content of 7.86 per- 
cent. Negotiations for the purchase of 
necessary equipment, including reduction 
machinery and supplies, are said to be 
under way. The plant is expected to 
start operation by the end of the current 
year. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Brazil—Ofifcial statistics show the fol- 
lowing exports of diamonds (gem stones) 
and carbonados (industrial diamonds) 
from Brazil during 1940: 


Exports of Diamonds and Carbonados 

















from Brazil 
| | 
Destination Grams Karats | Milreis 
/ 
Diamonds: | 
ee | 1,130 | 5,650 | 1,017, 242 
Pe 3,590 | 17,956 | 6,309, 49] 
United States _- | 38,959 |194, 843 | 63, 740, 648 
France-_- ee 56 | 280 | 50, 700 
Great Britain--_-- 4,645 | 23,230 | 7,089, 343 
ET 170 | 854 | 460,073 
ae : 599 | 2,995 919, 002° 
Switzerland 1,716 | 8,587 | 1,816,817 
ee 50, 865 (254, 395 (81, 403, 316 
Carbonados: 
ED <0~ccnndacows 68 339 49,102 
Ee : 482, 2,408 220, 374 
United States_......_- 1,272 | 6,361 691,152 
d= Be aieacard | 89 446 54, 825 
Great Britain........__. 72 | 359 23, 043 
ES | 60 | 304 66, 850 
Switzerland... ......- 259 | 1,293 74, 425 
| ——— — = 
Besta baubenensteps 2,302 | 11,510 | 1,179,771 





1 The average value of the milrei in 1940 was about 
5% cents. 


Brazil—Production of mica in the 
State of Minas Gerais, Brazil’s chief 
mica-producing area, was estimated at 
1,200 metric tons in 1940, an increase of 
about 20 percent over the total of 998 
tons in 1939 and more than double that 
of 1937. 

There were 37 establishments engaged 
in mica production in this State in 1939, 
employing more than 800 persons. The 
producing municipalities of Minas Gerais 
in 1939 were Bicas, Carangola, Caratinga, 
Espera Feliz, Governador Valadares, and 
Raul Soares. The output of these dis- 
tricts alone place Brazil in fifth place 
among world suppliers of mica, according 
to an official Brazilian publication. Mica 
from the Minas Gerais area is of the 
muscovite variety (ruby mica). 

Production of mica in Brazil has in- 
creased notably in recent years, though 
progress has been hampered by crude 
methods and lack of mechanical equip- 
ment; transportation has also presented 
difficulties. 

Exports of mica from all Brazil totaled 
1,117 metric tons in 1940, the United 
States and Japan being the chief desti- 
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nations. Brazilian mica is frequently ex- 
ported to British India in the form of 
blocks and splittings, where it is graded 
and sometimes stamped by skilled, low- 
priced Indian labor and reexported. 

The United States is by far the world’s 
largest consumer of mica, where it is es- 
sential in the manufacture of electric 
and radio equipment and a large variety 
of other indispensable industrial prod- 
ucts. Although the United States nor- 
mally produces between 15 and 35 per- 
cent of its requirements of sheet mica, 
it is virtually dependent on imports for 
phlogopite mica, mica splittings, and 
condenser mica. 

With the exception of the United 

States and Russia, world producing coun- 
tries are not important consumers of the 
product. The bulk of the mica imported 
into the United States comes from Brit- 
ish India; other important suppliers to 
the American market are South Africa, 
Madagascar, Brazil, Canada, and Argen- 
tina. 
@ Newfoundland.—The sample shipment 
of 200 tons of talc, mined at Talcville, 
Foxtrap, Newfoundland, sent to Great 
Britain for test as to its suitability in 
certain manufactures, is said to have 
proved satisfactory. An additional order 
for 100 tons has been placed for delivery 
to Great Britain as soon as shipping 
space is available. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Brazil—A recent appropriation of 
$100,000 allotted to the Federal Pur- 
chasing Department (Departamento Fed- 
eral de Compras) is to be used for 
accumulating stocks of standard equip- 
ment, including stationery and office 
supplies. 

@ Ceylon.—Approximately 20 percent of 
Ceylon’s imports of office supplies are 
now originating in the United States; 
most of the remainder comes from the 
United Kingdom. American participa- 
tion is confined chiefly to high-quality 
fountain pens, mechanical pencils, car- 
bon paper, typewriter ribbons, and 
stapling machines. 

On a price basis, American products 
have “not been able to compete success- 
fully with the corresponding British and 
Japanese products, particularly the latter. 
Prior to the war Germany and Japan 
were offering increasingly strong com- 
petition. Germany, however, has been 
eliminated from the market and impor- 
tations from Japan and the United States 
have been reduced by wartime import 
restrictions. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ China—Tung oil stocks were low at 
Hankow and Hong Kong during May. 
No arrivals of oil were reported at Han- 
kow in May and sales were confined to 
one shipment in drums by a German firm 
totaling 270 short tons. Tung oil opened 
in May at 270 Chinese dollars per picul 
(1334 pounds), or about $0.114 (United 
States currency) per pound, and closed 
at the end of the month at 380 Chinese 
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dollars per picul or around $0.159 per 
pound. The increase in price was at- 
tributed to the scarcity of unsold stocks, 

According to the trade, estimates 
placed stocks of oil on hand at the eng 
of the month at approximately 330 tons 
owned by German firms, 300 tons held 
for sale by Chinese firms, and 800 tons in 
the hands of Japanese interests, 

Arrivals of oil at Hong Kong during 
the month totaled 80 long tons which 
came from Saigon; all was consigned to 
independent dealers. The closing quo- 
tation for tung oil at the end of May was 
175 Hong Kong dollars per picul in bulk 
or $0.329 (United States currency) per 
pound. It is estimated that stocks of ojj 
owned by Chinese Government repre- 
sentatives totaled not more than 500 tons, 

Official statistics show a total impor- 
tation into Hong Kong of 392 long tons of 
oil in April compared with 4,630 long tons 
for April 1940. 

China—The 1940 export trade from 
Tsingtao in peanuts and related products, 
covering the crop of 1939-40, was con- 
siderably hampered by the European war 
and hostilities in China. New phases in 
the business were extensive shipments of 
peanut oil in drums to Germany via 
Siberia, and shipments of 4,152 tons of 
kernels and 547 tons of peanuts in shell 
to South American markets. Canada was 
the chief market, as usual, taking a total 
of 19,998 tons of peanut oil, bought 
chiefly from Japanese firms. Whereas 
before 1937 more than half the peanut 
products exports went to South China 
ports, this trade has practically stopped 
owing to military restrictions in that area. 

Prices varied considerably during the 

year. The value of peanuts was affected 
by normal supply and demand, specula- 
tion on the exchange, short arrivals from 
the interior and attempts of the Japanese 
to control prices. It is expected that the 
peanut crop will gradually become 
smaller if trade controls are continued. 
@ Dominican Republic—A bill requiring 
import permits for all types of edible 
lard was approved on June 6. Under this 
law the Secretary of the Treasury will 
fix a maximum quantity of lard to be 
imported each month and issue permits 
to importers accordingly. The quota will 
be fixed after considering local demand 
and the status of domestic production of 
lard and vegetable oils. The law will be- 
come effective immediately upon its pub- 
lication, which was expected to take place 
within a few days after its approval. No 
provision is made in the bill for orders 
already placed or en route. 
M@ Sweden.—The 1941 acreage intended 
for oil seed is expected to be increased to 
approximately 10,000 hectares, from 250 
hectares last year. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Canada.—The paint, pigment, and 
varnish industry of Canada showed 4 
gain of 11 percent in value of output in 
1940. The gross selling value of prod- 
ucts at works was $28,693,900 in 1940, 
compared with $25,855,506 in 1939, ac- 
cording to Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
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tics. Although the number of plants op- 
erating in 1940 was 2 less than in 1939, 
the average number of employees in- 
creased by 152 to a total of 3,692. Sal- 
aries and wages, at $5,609,900, were also 
larger in 1940. Materials used in 1940 
cost $13,974,700, which exceeded the 
amount similarly expended in 1939. 

@ Egypt—The Ministry of Public Health, 
Medical Service, has called for bids, 
opening June 16, 1941, for its annual 
supply of paint, varnishes, and other al- 
lied materials. It is possible that, be- 
cause of war conditions and lack of suf- 
ficient bidding, the date of opening may 
pe deferred and readvertised, permitting 
American firms to participate. 

The following list is indicative of an- 
nual requirements. Supplies include, 
among other items, dry zinc white paint, 
2,400 kilograms; fire clay, 1,000 kilo- 
grams; tar (Stockholm), 900 kilograms; 
extinguisher’s charge (set), inner and 
outer, 2,000 sets; enamel, white, ready for 
use, in 1-kilogram cans, 300 tins, and in 
95-kilogram drums, 12 drums; paint 
prushes, with wire No. 8 and No. 10, 179 
brushes; waste (white) cotton, 600 
kilograms. 

The Ministry of Communications, 
Ports and Lighthouses Administration, 
Alexandria, has called for bids, opening 
June 16, 1941, for the annual supply of 
paints and varnishes required for the 
year 1941-42. It is possible that, for 
reasons stated above, the date of opening 
may be deferred and readvertised, per- 
mitting American firms to participate. 

The following list is indicative of an- 
nual requirements. The stores to be ob- 
tained by contract include paints in oil, 
ready for use, of various colors and types, 
packed in 25-kilogram drums, 36,000 kil- 
ograms; white lead, 1,100 kilograms; dry 
paints, 7,500 kilograms; varnishes, 
packed in 1-kilogram tins, 1,100 kilo- 
grams; composition, ship’s bottom, 16,000 
kilograms; and coal tar, 4,000 kilograms. 

The Egyptian Government requires 
that any American firm which submits 
bids must have a local firm act as its 
temporary agent. A list of authorized 
Egyptian firms is available to qualified 
American exporters upon application to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

& Nicaragua—IiIn the absence of any 
paint-manufacturing industry to speak 
of, consumption of chemical pigments in 
Nicaragua is comparatively small. The 
manufacture of shoe polish consumes 
limited quantities of zinc oxide. Imports 
of red and white lead, zinc oxide, and 
other pigments in 1940 amounted to only 
29,500 kilograms valued at $6,400, a con- 
siderable reduction from imports of 
52,500 kilograms valued at $8,300 in 1939. 
Despite the decline in total imports, the 
United States share increased from 17,100 
kilograms at $3,700 in 1939, to 29,200 at 
$6,300 in 1940. Germany, the largest 
Supplier in 1939, disappeared from the 
market in 1940. 

& Philippine Islands——Most of the ultra- 
marine imported into the Philippine 
Islands in 1940 continued to come from 
the United States; Belgium was the only 
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other source. Tota] imports of ultra- 
marine increased from 89,700 kilograms 
valued at $20,000 in 1939 to 111,900 kilo- 
grams valued at $26,400 in 1940. Im- 
ports from the United States were 105,500 
kilograms in 1940 and 170,741 kilograms 
in 1939. 


Paper and Related Products 


B Canada.—Production of newsprint pa- 
per in April amounted to 279,996 tons, 
compared with 268,947 a year earlier. It 
is reported that during the first quarter 
of 1941 newsprint paper led all com- 
modity exports in valuation, shipments 
being valued at about $30,900,000, a 12- 
percent gain over exports in the first 
quarter of 1940. In March and April of 
1941, the United States increased its pur- 
chases of Canadian newsprint by 13.9 and 
7.4 percent, respectively, compared with 
takings in the corresponding months of 
1940. Producers have expressed the opin- 
ion that present prices for newsprint may 
be expected to obtain for the next few 
months. 

@ Netherlands Indies—Imports of old 
newspapers and magazines amounted to 
almost 940 metric tons during February 
1941. On this total, the United States 
supplied slightly under 890 tons, or ap- 
proximately 95 percent of the total. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ India.—No new developments in oil- 
prospecting activities were reported dur- 
ing 1940. It may be assumed that some 
drilling took place at the Digboi field in 
Assam, and operations were undoubtedly 
continued in the Dhulian field near Ra- 
walpindi, in view of the necessity for 
maintaining supplies of crude oil to keep 
the much-enlarged refinery at Rawal- 
pindi in operation. 

Following extensive modernization of 
both the Digboi and Rawalpindi refineries 
during 1939 and 1940, it is unlikely that 
further developments of importance have 
taken place or are contemplated. Pro- 
duction statistics for 1940 have already 
reflected the greater producing capacity 
installed, and will doubtless do so even 
more noticeably in 1941. 

Much attention has apparently been 
paid to producing aviation gasoline in the 
new topping plants. Official statements 
have been made concerning measures to 
produce lubricating oil for airplane en- 
gines, and it is believed that the output 
of lubricants was stepped up considerably 
in 1940. No data relative to crude-oil 
production are now released, but it is the 
general opinion that it showed an in- 
crease in 1940 over the 1939 output. 

@ Sweden.—Normal imports of liquid 
fuel oils have approximated 1,000,000 
tons annually; but after the outbreak 
of hostilities in September 1939, importa- 
tion of such fuel became increasingly 
difficult, and since April 1940 has been 
cut off completely by blockade conditions. 

State as well as private enterprises are 
endeavoring to solve the problems con- 
nected with supply of motor fuel oil. The 
utilization of charcoal and wood-gas gen- 
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erators (for which the vast Swedish for- 
ests supply the fuel) for motor-driven 
vehicles and vessels increases day by day. 

Another material which, scientists 
claim, would make Sweden independent 
of liquid-fuel imports is shale, from 
which shale oi] is extracted. From this 
shale oil, fuel oils and gasoline—even the 
lightest types for airplane motors—can 
be refined. At present only about 3 tons 
of crude shale oil a day are produced, but 
it is said that production will be increased 
early in 1942 to at least 30 tons a day, 
or approximately 10,000 tons a year. 

From 100 tons of crude shale oil are 
produced 19.6 tons of heavy fuel oil, with 
an ignition point of above 65° Centi- 
grade; 71.3 tons of common fuel oil, me- 
dium weight; and 9.1 tons of light fuel 
oil, which can be refined into gasoline. 
After the distillation gases have been 
washed, they go to the sulphur plant. 
From 3,000 tons of shale, 100 tons of crude 
oi] and 40 tons of high-grade sulphur are 
produced. 

The extracted oils are said to be of 
excellent quality. Swedish Kinnekulle 
Shale oil has been stored for 3 years with 
no resulting precipitation or decomposi- 
tion. Experiments have been made on 
Swedish war vessels, and it is claimed 
that no difference could be found be- 
tween high-quality imported oil and 
Swedish shale oil, either as to quality or 
power. 

Production of shale oil in Sweden is 
costly and is therefore profitable only 
when circumstances such as those now 
prevailing increase import prices. How- 
ever, import prices of fuel oils, on which 
a heavy tax is imposed, will probably 
remain high for some years. The Swed- 
ish Government may therefore find it 
advantageous to continue the production 
of shale oil. Further experiments may 
lead to improved methods and cheaper 
ee thus to lowered cost of the 
oil. 

It is estimated that it will take at least 

10 years to expand shale-oil production 
in Sweden to such an extent as to make 
the country independent of fuel-oil im- 
portation. Investigations have shown 
the presence of a shale reserve in the 
Provinces of Skaraborg, Ostergotland, 
and Narke sufficient to furnish the 
country its entire requirements of fuel 
oils for at least 500 years. 
@ Venezuela—Petroleum production of 
2,392,104 metric tons during March 1941 
was an increase in comparison with the 
February output of 2,217,027 tons. Crude 
petroleum refined during March is re- 
corded as 504,699 tons—a material in- 
crease over the 380,111 tons in .the 
preceding month. Stocks of crude petro- 
leum on March 31, 1941, stood at 1,399,- 
003 tons, compared with 1,472,639 tons 
on February 28, 1941. Petroleum exports 
in March reached 1,983,524 tons, in com- 
parison with 1,906,368 in the preceding 
month. 


Radio 


@ India—Much of India’s domestic 
shortwave broadcasting is done on 90 
meters, and as the 13-60 meter band is 
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essential for foreign reception, three- 
band receiving sets are practically essen- 
tial in the Indian market. 

Freight and insurance costs at their 
present levels constitute about 25 per- 
cent of the c. i. f. value of radios im- 
ported into India. The provision that 
only complete sets may be imported pre- 
vents importers from bringing in chassis 
from the United States and installing in 
locally made cabinets. 

Acertain amount of two-band sets now 
on the market do not include the 90- 
meter band, thus limiting their market. 

British manufacturers are finding it 

impossible to keep the Indian market 
fully supplied with adequate stocks of 
inexpensive British radios. In addition 
to probable production difficulties in 
Great Britain, shipping delays and dif- 
ficulties have also tended to reduce the 
number of sets reaching this market 
from Great Britain. 
H Sweden.—During the first quarter of 
1941, the number of radio listening 
licenses in Sweden increased by 33,069 
and on March 31, 1941, totaled 1,503,444 
or 237.1 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

The largest increase in number of 
licenses was recorded in Stockholm, 
where the gain amounted to 3,160, fol- 
lowed by Géteborg with 1,474, and Oster- 
sund with 815. The largest increase per 
thousand was shown in Kalix, Boden and 
Ange districts by 12.2, 11.6, and 10.9, 
respectively. 

The density is still largest in the Oxelo- 
sund district, 318 per 1,000, followed by 
Sodertalje district with 297.6 and Stock- 
holm with 290.9. During the period Jan- 
uary 1-March 31, 1941, inclusive, the 
number of licenses per 1,000 have ex- 
ceeded 200 in eight other cities of Sweden. 


Railway Equipment 

H Burma.—tThe priority needs of defense, 
the shipping position, and the other 
exigencies of the international situation, 
have brought about a demand for rail- 
way rolling stock in Burma which is un- 
paralleled, according to a statement made 
recently by the Chief Railway Commis- 
sioner. 

§ Chosen—The budget of the Railway 
Bureau of the Government General for 
the 1941-42 fiscal year includes 422,935,- 
000 yen (1 yen equals $0.2344) for ex- 
penditure, comprising 275,901,000 yen or- 
dinary and 147,034,000 yen extraordinary. 
The extraordinary expenditure includes 
23,002,642 yen for construction and 115,- 
255,507 yen for improvement of railways 
and an additional 2,222,000 yen for con- 
struction of the north Chosen develop- 
ment railway. The appropriation wil] be 
used for the construction of the central 
line and improvement of other lines, in- 
crease of rolling stock, extension of the 
railway workshops, and similar projects. 
B Ethiopia.—Before the Italian occupa- 
tion of 1935, the C. de F. Franco-Ethiopien 
de Djibouti a Addis Abeda, the only rail- 
way in Ethiopia, possessed the following 
rolling stock: 54 locomotives, 48 pas- 
senger cars with seating for 2,706 pas- 
sengers, and 445 freight cars. In 1940 
the line is said to have had 91 locomo- 
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tives, 52 passenger cars, 4 railcars, and 
601 freight cars. 

@ Turkey.—tThe State Railways Admin- 
istration owned the following equipment 
at the close of the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1940 (figures for the preceding fiscal 
year in parentheses); steam locomotives 
901 (898) ; motor rail cars, 23 (23) ; steam 
rail cars, 4 (4); and cars of all other 
types 16,450 (16,331). 

The only railway line constructed dur- 
ing the year 1940, was a stretch of 47 
kilometers (about 29 miles) of standard 
gauge from Diyarbakir to Bismil on the 
Diyarbakir-Irakian frontier line. Total 
length of this government line when com- 
pleted will be 324 kilometers (201 miles). 

The completed section was opened to 
traffic on September 1, 1940. 

Another section under construction in 
1940 was the Zonguldak-Kozlu line, a 
stretch of 5 kilometers in the Black Sea 
coal basin. The Turkish Government on 
June 5, 1940, placed a credit of 2,000,000 
Turkish pounds ($1,500,000) at the dis- 
posal of the Ministry of Public Works 
for the construction of this standard- 
gauge trackage. 

New lines on which it is planned to 
start construction in the near future will 
cover the following regions: the Elazig- 
Van-Iranian frontier line (330 kilome- 
ters), the Kozlu-Eregli line, the Adapa- 
zari-Bolu-Gerede-I smetpasa-Ankara 
line, the Somucak-Tosya-Osmancik-Gu- 
mushacikov-Merzifon line, the Amasya- 
Tercan line, the Inegol-Bursa-Mudanva 
line, Bozoyuk-Yenisehir-Inegol-Osmaneli 
line, Bursa-Okcugol and Okcugol-Gonen 
Canakkale line. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Jran—tThe possibility of domestic pro- 
duction of rubber is being investigated 
by the Iranian Department of Agricul- 
ture, and specialists in the Bandar Abbas 
district are working on the problem. 
Several varieties of rubber-bearing plants 
are said to grow in southeastern Iran, 
but it still remains to be demonstrated 
that commercial production of rubber is 
feasible. 

@ Netherland Indies—Exports of all 
typeseof gutta were favorable in 1940, 
principally as a result of heavy demand 
from Singapore, where these gums are 
processed for transshipment abroad. 
Direct shipments to the United States, 
however, decreased, except of cultivated 
gutta-percha from the Government es- 
tate at Buitenzorg, which showed an 
appreciable increase. 

To protect the wild gutta trees (jelu- 
tong, ketijau, and hangkang) in southern 
and eastern Borneo (except the Bandjar 
community, the Bandjermasin munici- 
pality, and certain concession areas) 
from annihilation, the Resident of that 
Residency on February 6, 1941, pro- 
claimed a decree instituting, as of 
February 7, 1941, a system of control 
over the gathering of the milky juice of 
the trees and its preparation into salable 
products. 

Under this decree it is forbidden to 
cut down gutta trees or damage them in 
any other manner, pollute gutta in any 
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manner or adulterate it with foreign 
matter, mix guttas of different types; sell, 
transport, or keep in stock for sale 
polluted, adulterated, or mixed guttas; or 
exploit gutta trees without a written per. 
mit (valid for 1 year and renewable for 
the same period) issued on request by 
the head of the local administration. 

Various conditions are to be attached 

to the permits, with the principal object 
of (1) ensuring a rational exploitation 
of the gutta trees for which the permits 
are issued; (2) ensuring preparation of 
gutta latex into salable products; and 
(3) promoting, if necessary, favorable 
economic and social relationships in the 
gutta exploitation industry. 
@ Peru—Imports of automobile tires 
into Peru during April 1941 totaled 98,105 
gross kilograms, compared with 121,489 
and 89,687 kilograms, respectively, dur- 
ing April 1940 and 1939, according to 
statistics of the Tire Importers Associa- 
tion. Of these totals, American makes 
comprised 82,806 kilograms in April 194] 
(84 percent), against 89,131 (73 percent) 
and 68,766 kilograms (77 percent) during 
the corresponding months of 1940 and 
1939. Foreign brands accounted for ap- 
proximately 16 percent of the total trade 
in April 1941, in contrast with about 25 
percent in April 1940 and 19 percent in 
the same month of 1939. 

The combined total of 403,669 kilo- 

grams for the first 4 months of 1941 
represented a decline of approximately 
10 percent as compared with the 449,350 
gross kilograms imported during the 
January-April period of 1940, but ex- 
ceeded by 25 percent the total of 322,444 
kilograms recorded during the first 4 
months of 1939. The share of American 
makes, however, advanced from 310,800 
during the first 4 months of 1940 to 346- 
405 kilograms in the 1941 period, a gain 
of 11 percent, while imports of foreign 
tires declined from 132,769 to 56,417 kilo- 
grams, or by 58 percent, in the same 
period. The corresponding 4-month 
figures for 1939 were 239,227 kilograms 
for American and 72,419 kilograms for 
other tires. 
B Turkey—Supplies of crude rubber for 
the rubber-manufacturing industry come 
from the British and Dutch eastern colo- 
nial possessions. Total annual consump- 
tion has been around 350 tons and would 
recently have been much more except 
for the difficulty of securing supplies. 
Prior to hostilities, the principal difficulty 
in obtaining crude rubber arose from the 
lack of foreign exchange to effect pay- 
ment, but a second is now added—that 
of transportation. 

During the past year the Turkish Gov- 
ernment provided a certain amount of 
foreign exchange for the opening of let- 
ters of credit, and the market was for- 
tunate in obtaining 300 tons of crude 
rubber originally destined for Rumania. 
Representatives of British commercial 
interests in Turkey are promising to fur- 
nish adequate rubber supplies, but the 
question of transportation is still to be 
considered. The largest of the Turkish 
plants, Gislaved Ltd. Sirketi, was obliged 
to close down for 2 months during the 
year owing to lack of crude rubber. 
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Local rubber-manufacturing plants 
have also been hampered by lack of other 
necessary raw materials, including car- 
pon black, chalk, zinc oxide, and rubber 
accelerators and vulcanizers. Carbon 
plack was originally furnished largely by 
American manufacturers but has been 
more recently imported from Rumania; 
chalk formerly came from Belgium and 
England, but was later brought in from 
Spain; zinc oxide was imported from 
Germany and Italy, but is now furnished 
py England; rubber accelerators and vul- 
canizers came from Germany, but are 
now brought from England. 

Turkey is practically self-sufficient in 
the manufacture of rubber shoes and 
galoshes, the latter item being by far the 
most important. It is estimated that 
Turkish production of galoshes is around 
1,500,000 pairs annually, and this total 
is supplemented by small, spotty imports 
from Finland, Hungary, and Sweden. 

With the improvement in the status 
of the Anatolian peasant in recent years, 
the demand for rubber galoshes for win- 
ter use in the mud of Anatolia has greatly 
increased, and is increasing every year. 
The biggest seller is the type of galosh 
used over ordinary shoes; this product 
represents 90 percent of the winter arti- 
cles. About 10 percent of the local pro- 
duction is in the type of galosh worn 
directly over heavy socks. 

There is a small and increasing pro- 
duction of and an increasing demand for 
rubber boots. This production, said to 
be between 40,000 and 50,000 pairs an- 
nually, now practically supplies domestic 
consumption; the Government is the 
largest purchaser. Production of rub- 
ber heels in Turkey is now sufficient to 
cover all the ordinary demand, leaving 
only the small demand for high-class 
products to be filled by imports. 

Of the three important manufacturers 
of rubber footwear in Turkey, the most 
important is Gislaved Ltd. Sirketi, located 
in Istanbul. This firm, a pioneer in rub- 
ber manufacture in Turkey, is a combina- 
tion of Swedish and Turkish interests. 
The factory operates with Swedish for- 
mulas and under the direction of 
Swedish technicians. It has about 600 
employees and probably accounts for 
two-thirds of the production of rubber 
footwear. 


Scientific and Professional 


Equipment 


®@ Egypt.—The Ministry of Public Health, 
Medical Service, called for bids to be 
opened June 16, 1941, for the annual sup- 
ply of X-ray films and related products. 
It is possible and not improbable that 
due to war conditions and lack of suffi- 
cient bidding, the advertised date of 
opening may be deferred and readver- 
tised permitting American firms to par- 
ticipate. The following is indicative of 
annual requirements. Supplies include 
blue acetate base X-ray film, nonin- 
flammable, double coated in several 
measurements totaling 5,500 packets of 
1 dozen each, and 235 packets of 4 doz- 
eneach. Also X-ray paper films; dental 
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films; photo-plates and sensitive paper 
(gas light). The Egyptian Government 
requires that local firms must act as 
temporary agents for American firms in 
submitting bids. A list of authorized lo- 
cal firms is available upon application 
to the Bureau. 


Shipbuilding 


@ Canada.—The Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply has announced that a 
shipbuilding program entailing a cost of 
$175,000,000 is going to shipyards on the 
Pacific Coast. The announcement adds 
that 96 cargo vessels, each of 10,000 tons, 
are to be built jointly on Canadian and 
British account. All shipyards in Van- 
couver and Victoria will be engaged on 
the contracts. 

@ Denmark.—Plans have been completed 
for the first Diesel electric-driven vessel 
to be constructed in Denmark for the 
Postal and Telegraph Service, according 
to the Scandinavian Shipping Gazette. 
Approximately 1,000,000 kroner (about 
$200,000) has been provided in the bud- 
get to pay for the vessel. Several of the 
largest Danish shipyards have submitted 
tenders. Special machinery will be 
equipped with two dynamos, each driven 
by a Diesel engine, and the cable winch 
will be electrically driven. All machin- 
ery will be supplied by Danish firms, it 
is reported. 

@ Spain.—To encourage more rapid con- 
struction of ships in Spanish shipyards, 
a law dated May 5, 1941, provides for an 
annual appropriation of 25,000,000 
pesetas ($2,282,500) to be distributed be- 
tween shipping lines and ship-construc- 
tion concerns. 

The preamble of the law states that 
this sum represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 20 percent over subsidies 
made available through legislation en- 
acted in 1925, and that this increase, 
coupled with benefits to be derived from 
an expansion in construction, will more 
than offset the increased costs. Belief is 
expressed that within a period of 12 years 
this encouragement should permit an in- 
crease in Spanish tonnage of at least 
700,000 tons of modern shipping. 

In the event that private initiative fails 
to undertake the construction or mod- 
ernization of vessels up to the capacity 
of Spanish shipyards within a period of 
6 months, the Minister of Industry and 
Commerce is authorized to propose that 
the Government limit the distribution 
of earnings of shipping companies and 
take appropriate measures to assure to 
the Government a more rigid control of 
shipping services. 


Special Products 


@ Brazil.—Coin-operated phonographs 
were introduced a little over a year ago 
through the local branch of an American 
radio and phonograph manufacturer at 
which time about a dozen units were in- 
stalled locally. The coin used in the 
phonographs is equivalent to about 2% 
cents. 

There are no restrictions on the im- 
portation of this type of equipment; sales 
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possibilities, however, can only be de- 
termined by practical experiments. 

@ Netherlands Indies—The manufac- 
ture of dolls has been started, thus in- 
augurating a new industry in the Neth- 
erlands Indies, according to the Batavia 
press. Permission has been obtained by 
the manufacturer for the importation of 
1,000 kilograms of celluloid and also for 
the necessary machinery for the manu- 
facture of the dolls. 
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Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 


BH Canada.—Imports of cotton piece 
goods totaled 6,164,887 pounds during the 
first quarter of 1941, as compared with 
8,680,617 in the corresponding period of 
1940. This represents a reduction of 
almost 30 percent, and a consequent in- 
creased demand upon Canadian cotton 
mills. A seasonal curtailment in the pro- 
duction of cotton cloth is effected nor- 
mally during the months of June and 
July; but operations are being maintained 
this year at a high rate and with a back- 
log of orders sufficient to assure a peak 
output until the end of September, at 
least. 

@ Union of South Africa—On both a 
yardage and weight basis, the United 
States ranked next after the United 
Kingdom and Japan as a supplier of cot- 
ton piece goods (other than those entered 
for Government stores) to South Africa 
during January. However, on the basis 
of value per yard, the standing of the 
three countries was United States 
(9.44d.), United Kingdom (7.15d.), and 
Japan (4.97d.). This is accounted for 
by the fact that the United States sup- 
plies mostly the heavier materials, such 
as denims, khaki drills, and canvas, the 
per yard values of which somewhat ex- 
ceed those of lighter-weight materials, 
and by the fact that the United Kingdom 
is the traditional supplier of the better 
grades of shirtings and materials for 
pajamas. The low valuation for Japa- 
nese goods is explained by the keen com- 
petitive prices and the fact that the 
greater proportion of such goods com- 
prises calicoes and cheap prints destined 
for the native trade. 

B Union of South Africa—Demand for 
most staple textile items continued firm 
during the first quarter of 1941. Prices 
during this period, especially for cotton 
piece goods—including khaki, duck, and 
denims—have increased about 10 percent 
for goods from the United Kingdom and 
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slightly more for goods from the United 
States. Japanese goods have been priced 
to harmonize with goods from other 
suppliers. 

Some dissatisfaction has occurred 
among local importing houses over the 
slowness with which British shipments 
have been arriving. More recently this 
same objection has been raised with re- 
spect to goods from the United States. 

The importance of cotton piece goods 
in the import trade of South Africa is 
revealed by the fact that of £23,748,937 
for all textile imports during 1940, cotton 
piece goods were valued at £5,303,749, or 
more than one-fifth of the total. About 
the same percentage prevailed during 
1939. 

The value of cotton piece goods im- 
ported into the Union of South Africa 
during the final quarter of 1940 aggre- 
gated £774,912, of which the United King- 
dom supplied £547,367, Japan £151,647, 
and the United States £56,110. 


Silk and Products 


@ U.S. S. R—A recent decree has for 
its objective the encouragement of silk- 
worm culture in 11 Soviet Republics, ac- 
cording to Pravda, an official Soviet rub- 
lication. The decree provides detailed 
plans for planting mulberry and oak 
trees, and the supply of tested eggs to 
sericulturists. 

Collective farms are ordered to plant 
each year for 7 years (1941-47) specified 
areas to varieties of trees and bushes 
producing leaves for feeding to silkworms. 
The area to be planted in each Republic 
from 1941-47 varies from 5,900 hectares 
in Armenia to 110,000 hectares in the 
Uzbek Republic. Annual plantings for 
each collective farm vary from 6 hectares 
to 15 hectares, according to the location 
of the farm. Plans for planting include 
the use of the trees as windbreaks, for 
beautifying cities and villages, and for 
lining roads and canals. Collective farm 
members, also industrial workers living 
in the country, are urged to plant trees 
and shrubs on their own garden plots. 
Nursery stock is to be provided by the 
State, and by collective and State farm 
nurseries. 
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Wool and Products 


@ Turkey.—The new wool clip begins to 
move to market in Turkey early in May, 
but it is questionable whether there will 
be any relaxation of prevailing restric- 
tions on the exportation of wool. Al- 
though wool exports have been negligible 
since the beginning of the war in Eu- 
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rope, dealers do not believe that accumu- 
lations of wool in the country are abnor- 
mal. They attribute this condition to 
increased consumption of wool by Turk- 
ish mills. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Netherlands Indies—An_ estimated 
harvest of 16,000 metric tons of all grades 
of kapok is expected for the crop year 
which began September 1, 1940. It was 
estimated at the close of February that 
5,000 tons were still in the hands of 
processors awaiting transfer to the pro- 
posed new sSingle-selling organization, 
and 11,000 tons were reported to be in 
warehouses of exporters in Surabaya and 
Semarang. By the end of February, 
practically all of the old stocks of kapok 
had been sold in the local market and 
had been destined for export. 

The United States is the principal mar- 
ket for kapok produced in Netherlands 
Indies, but a substantial drop occurred 
in exports to that destination, during 
January and February, when shipments 
to the United States declined to 926 met- 
ric tons for the 2 months, compared with 
1,629 tons during the previous 2-month 
period. ‘Total exports to all destinations 
during the first 2 months of 1941 
amounted to 2,199 metric tons, with Aus- 
tralia as the second most important des- 
tination. During November and Decem- 
ber 1940, exports totaled 2,736 metric 
tons, with Great Britain as the next 
most important buyer after the United 
States. 

The kapok producers of Java have long 
desired closer cooperation within their 
group, and attempts have been made 
to organize regional associations. Under 
the auspices of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, a central sales organiza- 
tion, with offices at Surabaya and Sema- 
rang, was established, effective March 15. 
By the close of April, about 65 percent 
of the kapok processors in East Java 
were reported to have joined the new 
organization, but the percentage partici- 
pating from Middle Java and the Native 
States was somewhat lower. 

Netherlands Indies——Exports of hard 
rope fibers (chiefly sisal) from the East 
Coasteof Sumatra during February 1941, 
according to official statistics, were 2,866,- 
908 kilograms. 


Exports of Hard Rope Fibers From 
Sumatran East Coast, February 1941 





—— a 
Destination es kilo- | Guilders 
grams 

United States 2, 408, 718 217, 585 
Australia 50, 933 12, 062 
Japan 304, 636 26, 336 
Canada 50, 622 | 4,217 
Burma 4 . 25, 372 5,105 
Other countries _ .- opal | tae 1, 297 

Total .-|2, 866, 908 | 266, 602 





Wearing Apparel 


@ Burma.—iIndia and Japan lead all 
other countries in the value of their ex- 
ports of wearing apparel to Burma, but 
their trade does not consist of European 
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types of clothing, which are supplieq 
chiefly by the United Kingdom. The 
majority of the population in Burma js 
made up of farmers and laborers, who 
can afford only the cheapest Indian or 
Japanese textiles, but the wealthier Ip. 
dians and the relatively small number of 
Europeans demand European-style cloth- 
ing of better materials. 

Dressmaking and tailoring firms ip 
Rangoon are relatively few, and much of 
the dressmaking is done by “durzies” 
(Indian tailors who work at their cys. 
tomers’ homes with materials supplied), 


Imports of Wearing Apparel’ into Burma 





| 1938-39 | 1939-49 


Origin 
rear | a 
British Empire: 


India: Rupees | Rupees 
97 | 





Indian merchandise 7,547 | 117, 564 
Other merchandise 23,153 | 36, 159 
United Kingdom 104, 979 | 108, 789 
Ceylon y 0 hee 
Straits Settlements 10, 023 9, 224 
Hong Kong ; 23,062 | 24, 530 
Canada (via Atlantic) : 23 |... 
Foreign countries: 
Germany 10, 004 2, 013 
Italy - “Se 59 175 
Czechoslovakia 2, B80 lseceun 
China ‘ 10,247 | 29, 48) 
Japan .-|221, 988 | 221, 382 
United States 14, 583 19, 581 
Other countries | 6 | 695 
Total 518, 564 | 569, 593 





1 Includes drapery, uniforms and accoutrement. 


@ Jran.—A felt-hat factory, said to have 
a capacity of 1,000 hats a day, was com- 
pleted in Teheran in the first quarter of 
1941. The plant was erected and is 
owned by Teheran merchants. 

Exports of felt hats from the United 
States to Iran during 1940 numbered 42 
fur-felt hats with a total value of $126. 
Hats of other types exported to Iran dur- 
ing that year consisted of harvest hats 
and other straw hats, with a value of $90. 
@ Japan.—Among Japanese export prod- 
ucts, woolen gloves have been especially 
hard hit by the China Incident and the 
trade restrictions which have resulted 
from it. Japanese shipments abroad of 
this item reached their peak in 1935, 
when exports amounted to nearly a mil- 
lion dozen pairs, valued at approximately 
3,000,000 yen (about $850,000). Of this 
total the United States market accounted 
for 573,554 dozen pairs, valued at 1,981,- 
130 yen ($575,000), representing 62 per- 
cent of the total volume and 68 percent 
of the total value. 

With the outbreak of hostilities, exports 
declined sharply. They reached a low 
point of 250,000 dozen pairs valued at 
950,000 yen ($270,000) in 1938, and rose 
slightly in the following year to 285,000 
pairs valued at 1,160,000 yen ($300,000). 
Shipments to the United States in 1939, 
the last year for which data by countries 
of destination are available, totaled 127,- 
000 dozen pairs valued at 410,000 yen 
($106,000). 

Japanese trade circles are exceedingly 
gloomy regarding future prospects of the 
export business in woolen gloves. Ac- 
cording to one prominent source, there 
is no possibility of recovery for the next 
3 or 4 years, even if the China Incident 
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were to be liquidated tomorrow. All 
available information indicates that ship- 
ments to the United States will be a 
negligible factor in the future. 

§ Newfoundland—Styles prevalent in 
the United States are much preferred in 
Newfoundland, but they cannot be too 
extreme. The styles since the outbreak 
of the European war, being more mod- 
erate, seem to suit the local taste. New- 
foundland women, as well as men, speak 
highly of textile garments of United 
States manufacture, and many have be- 
gun to specify their wants in the depart- 
ment stores and elsewhere by types and 
brands. 

It has been found that shop-knit goods 
from the United States are also suited 
to the Newfoundland climate. Since 
these are all machine made, hand work 
cannot compete. 

Exports from the United States during 
1940 approximated close to $500,000, sum- 
marized as follows: Men’s and boys’ cot- 
ton clothes, all types, valued at $97,403; 
men’s and boys’ wool clothes, $8,953; 
women’s and children’s cotton clothes 
(outerwear), $72,185; wool clothing, 
$121,487. Rayon dresses far exceeded silk 
dresses in value, amounting to $124,578 
and 1,229 respectively. Knit dresses and 
knit suits amounted to $998, while silk 
underwear totaled $870 in value. Men’s 
haberdashery items included neckties, 
mufflers, and scargs, valued at $6,572. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ New Zealand.—In order for Domin- 
ican manufacturers to meet the entire 
local demand for tobacco products, it is 
estimated that from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
pounds of raw tobacco would be required 
annually. Since stocks of imported cig- 
arettes, cigars, and pipe tobacco have 
not been completely exhausted, New Zea- 
land manufacturers have not had to meet 
the entire demand. However, import 
Statistics indicate that only negligible 
quantities of tobacco products were im- 
ported in the first quarter of 1941. 

During the first half of 1941, tobacco 
manufacturers were required to use an 
amount of domestic leaf equal to 20 per- 
cent of all leaf used by them, and for the 
second half of the year, the proportion 
of domestic leaf to the total will be 2214 
percent. This does not imply that all 
locally manufactured cigarettes and 
other tobacco products contain New 
Zealand leaf, as some firms use their 
quota of domestic leaf in pipe tobacco, 
or in only a certain number of their 
cigarette brands. 

It is recognized by the Tobacco Board, 
as well as by manufacturers, that while, 
theoretically, it may be possible to double 
the New Zealand production of leaf 
within a short period, public preference 
for light Virginia-type leaf must be con- 
sidered. Consequently, the Board has 
embarked on a long-range policy of in- 
creasing production approximately 10 
percent each year, and at the same time 
increasing the amount of domestic to- 
bacco New Zealand manufacturers are 
required to use. At this time, some local 
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manufacturers are purchasing consider- 
ably more New Zealand tobacco than 
they are required to take, setting it aside 
to mature, and preparing for the time 
when they must purchase a larger pro- 
portion of their total requirements from 
Dominion growers. 
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@ Philippine Islands—The outlook for 
the Philippine tobacco industry during 
1941 is unfavorable. Under the quota 
system shipments to the United States 
during the year will be limited to 190,- 
000,000 cigars and 4,275,000 pounds of 
scrap and filler tobacco. Both figures are 
substantially below actual shipments dur- 
ing either of the past 2 years—which 
probably means that the local industry 
will be adversely affected to some extent. 

The outlook for exports to other 
countries is Lkewise unfavorable. Or- 
dinarily, substantial quantities of cigars, 
and of scrap and filler tobacco, are 
shipped to various European countries, 
and such shipments are certain to be 
minimized during 1941, owing to war con- 
ditions. It is doubtful whether Spain, 
the principal market, will be able to pur- 
chase in normal volume during the year. 
Japan, also, has been a fairly substantial 
buyer and shipments to that area may be 
expected to decline. 

Other adverse influences which may be 

anticipated are substantially higher 
transportation costs; a possible reduction 
in domestic consumption, owing to lower 
purchasing power; and the possibility 
that the tobacco industry will be affected 
by increased taxes. 
@ Switzerland.—Tobacco retailers con- 
sider consumption during the first quar- 
ter of 1941 as satisfactory. The manu- 
facture of a very popular cigarette had 
to be reduced temporarily to about 50 
percent of previous normal production, 
but it is expected that this may be raised 
to 75 percent in the near future. Manu- 
facture of two popular low-priced cigars 
also had to be curtailed on account of 
the shortage of raw material. 

For a short time during the quarter 
owing to import difficulties, only one 
standard brand of American cigarettes 
was on the Swiss market. To avoid the 
necessity of obtaining nmavicerts, im- 
porters ordered cigarettes to be for- 
warded from the United States by parcel 
post. These shipments took from 1 to 2 
months and it is reported that packages 
often arrived in bad shape. However, 
the blockade authorities no longer permit 
this practice and shipments through 
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regular channels must be made, for which 
navicerts are necessary. 

To meet increased transportation 
charges, the selling price of American 
standard brands was advanced as of April 
21, 1941, from 1.40 to 1.40 Swiss francs 
per package. (A Swiss franc equals about 
35 cents at present rates of exchange.) 
This followed an increase of 10 centimes 
per package in the latter part of 1940. In 
1939, before the price regulations of the 
Federal Government were adopted, 
American cigarettes were commonly sold 
at 1.00 or 1.10 francs. In spite of these 
advances in price, demand continues. 

Switzerland.—Swiss leaf tobacco pro- 

duction in 1940 is estimated at 1,240,000 
kilograms, according to reliable infor- 
mation based on available crop data from 
the Broye Valley and the Ticino. This 
was somewhat smaller than in 1939, when 
the yield amounted to 1,287,000 kilo- 
grams, valued at 1,975,000 Swiss francs. 
The decline was due to reduced acreage 
and labor brought about by the war. 
Higher leaf prices are expected, probably 
ranging from 180 to 190 francs per 100 
kilograms, 
@ Turkey.—Leaf tobacco exports during 
the first 2 months of 1941, amounting to 
10,714,597 kilograms valued at 11,028,962 
Turkish pounds, showed a notable in- 
crease over shipments of 4,521,155 kilo- 
grams, 4,083,305 Turkish pounds, in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 547) 


in respect of all other traffic. It may be 
practicable to arrive at a system of flat 
rates for Government traffic conveyed by 
rail, but it may be inadvisable and per- 
haps unreasonable, say some commenta- 
tors, to apply these to other traffic pass- 
ing under different conditions. 

The correlation of rates, even as be- 
tween rail and highway transport, is a 
complex problem. To link these with 
canal and coastwise charges would pre- 
sent well-nigh insuperable difficulties, in 
the view of various students of the situa- 
tion. The new Ministry will need to con- 
sider to what extent the agreement with 
the railways needs revision—to make pos- 
sible, on the one hand, the still closer 
merging of railway operation in the in- 
terest of efficiency and, on the other, a 
simplified rate system, aiming at a flat 
rate per ton or bulk payment for services 
rendered on account of Government 
Departments. 

The Ministry will also have to decide— 
says the editorial in Modern Transport— 
on the further steps necessary to secure 
efficiency and economy in the nation’s 
highways-vehicle strength and highway- 
transport personnel; to determine the 
measure of control to be exercised over 
the canal undertakings (which can ac- 
commodate about 5 percent of the 
nation’s traffic) ; and to measure the fur- 
ther steps necessary with respect to 
coastal tramp vessels. 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in International Economics Unit 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
































Annual average | Monthly average 
rate rate Quota- 
Country Unit quoted -— tion on 
| : June 21 
April | May 
| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
| 
| | | | | 
' ifPound (free)..........-_-. *$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2070 | $3.2119| $3. 2108 
Australia... .......----------------- {p — —-- ee ie | 3.2280 3.2280 | 3.2280 3. 2280 
Jollar (free) - Weeds . 9602 | . 8514 | . 8765 | . 8742 . 8834 
Canada-.--------------------------- {Dollar (official) __---- a 5 9091 | 9091 - 9091 9091 
China cama ore eee a *.1188 *.0600 *.0519 *, 0525 *_ 0538 
ne = a ee | ia e *.0199 | . 0187 | . 0201 . 0201 (**) 
Germany -___- (AEA LO 2 ee Reichsmark---.---......--- *.4006 | *.4002| °.3996 |  *%.3997 (**) 
Re Dollar.....................| .2745| .2206|  .2439 2428 . 2439 
a ae as *, 3328 . 3016 | . 3013 | 3013 . 3013 
a ene ae a cen .0520 | *.0504/) *.0505 | *.0508 (**) 
Ee ene | aa : = . 2596 | . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
New eee Pound........ Si a eats | *3. 5482 3.0638 | 3.2196 3. 2245 | 3. 2234 
Portugal ot eS . (ae . 0404 | .0371 | 0400 | . 0400 (**) 
EEE Ee aaa reese ESS ee 3*_ 1063 *.0932 *.0913 * 0913 (**) 
Straits Settlements___-...___---_-_- nie | *.5174| 4698 4711]. 4711 . 4716 
_._ aaa sistthiitnkncesid i le ic inscimaaie } 2399 | . 2380 . 2383 | 2384) (**) 
I Franc......-- + IE . 2253 | . 2268 | . 320 | . 2320 | (**) 
Union of South Africa. -----.--....- | erat lee | *4.4017| 3.9800 | 3.9800] 3.9800] 3. 9800 
Toi : os oo. Ul, Ea 4.4354 3. 8300 4.0248 | 4.0310 |} 4. 0300 
United Kingdom. .--..-----.--.----- Pound (official)..--------- ponnonnnee 4.0350 | 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350 
= 7 _ = J 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
| lent in rate ! 
| YY 5 eee 
Country | Official rate | States 
| dollars | 
| ofunit | 1938 1939 
| —— 
ee ee | 13 Afghanis=$1.00 | $0. 769 
CS EL | 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00__.___- . 0226 re i 
a es | 1 belga=RM 0.40_____--- ; eA 4, 1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
SSE Learns aaa 84 leva=$1.00 §___.______- me Tae 5.0119 * 0124) 6*.0121 
China—Manchuria_-_..................- | 1 M. yuan=1 yen-_-__..._--- me BS aS . 2343 7, 2845 4 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)...| 1 koruna=RM 0.10_____--- 4.0400 *.0347 | § *.0343 
SS es 1 krone= RM 0.50_____- 4. 2000 . 2183 72035 
tt aaa i Ri a £E0.24072=$1.00_....._.- ie : 2 4.1128 |*5.0130 | % 4.5463 
OST a LL! ee =3 . 2398 | 10 2711 j10 11, 2538 
France (occupied area)__.-....-...-.--- | 1 franc=RM 0.05__....._-- | ate. nee as 4.0200 0288 | . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) _-........-.--- | 43.90 francs=$1.00_______- = nae . 0228 . 0288 | 0251 
a cheat 11 piaster= $0.2269 _ ee eae . 2269 | 12,2880 | 12,2510 
SR eT aa aa 152.50 drachmas=$1.00..________----....------ - 0066 | 0090 . 0082 
LES ane NS 5.08 pengo=$1.00 ; at aes . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 
Rae 1 = I 6.5165 kroner=$1.00____- eS . 1535 sae Se | 
co euacuasiewenl Pi EO... enenen . a 0585 | 
a aa as See are 1 dinar=£1 sterling -____- eae a 4.0250 | * 4.8894 | %4.4354 
Se es 5.30 lats=$1.00_......_.--- a | . 1887 | 19, 1938 10. 1852 
ee cumacunscawan| OO UP eEee cinSad : ‘ . 1667 | 1°, 1691 10. 1671 
SESE ES eee emer 1 franc= RM 0.10__......_-- 40400 : 
aR Se a a 1 guilder= RM 1.33__........-.- ES a 4. 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
oe 1.8925 guilders=$1.00_- a8 . (5284 | 13,5501 | 13, 5334 
5S ES bi coaiad | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_____- ; : . 9091 . 9942 | . 902 
Ee 1 krone= RM 0.60 z 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
SESE Sa Sere eae | EEDA 4.0250 |*4.8894 | %4,4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) -- -_. 1 zloty=RM 0.50______- Seid ; 4, 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
Sa ea 187.6 lei=$1.00 A RE of . 0054 * 0073 | 2*.0071 
I ig 2.195 pounds =$1.00__................ : .4556 | 12.5760 12. 5020 
Thailand (Siam) -__.........-_- PSE: i bamte=£i pteriing................... nee . 3659 .4445 . 4032 
SRE SSPE T Ree ea £T1=$0.75 oR EER OO Re a . THO . 8011 . 8024 
i ES re ; aaa . «= hid 
SS a SS ee 54.70 dinars =$1.00 §__............ FGA ON OE 0183 | *.0231 | 2 *.0227 
*Nominal. 


**Rate temporarily omitted. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Average for January-August and November-December. 

3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00= RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 

6 Average for first 8 months only. 

7 Based on average for the yen. 

* Average first 3 months only. 

§ Based on average for pound sterling. 

10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

™ Average for first 11 months only. 

12 Based on average for French franc. 

8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

14 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 

1s Commercial rate. 
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Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


The maximum wholesale price of eggs 
in the Department of Montevideo, Ury- 
guay, has been fixed at 0.46 peso per 
dozen, and the maximum retail sales 
price price at 0.50 peso per dozen, accord. 
ing to an announcement of June 5, 194). 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Lumber from the United 
States —The Control Commission on 
June 4 announced the allotment of 
$50,000 for the importation of lumber, 
for use in armored cement construction, 
from the United States—80 percent at 
the controlled rate and 20 percent at the 
compensated rate. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seeds: Proposed Law Would Control 
Imports and Sales.—A proposal to estab- 
lish control over imports and Sales of 
seeds is contained in a project of law 
sent to the Uruguayan General Assembly 
on May 14, published in the Diario Oficial] 
of June 3. The bill provides that all 
seeds for agricultural purposes are to be 
imported exclusively by a Government 
bureau designated as the “Official Seed 
Service.” However, garden vegetable 
and flower seeds and forest and orna- 
mental trees may be imported by private 
individuals or companies, under the pro- 
posed law. 

An honorary commission would be ap- 
pointed to determine the quantity and 
type of seed to be imported each month, 
and the seed would be sold to the farm- 
ers either directly or through distributors. 
A credit of 1,500,000 pesos is to be ex- 
tended to this Bureau by the Bank of the 
Republic. 

Jute Bags: Procedure Established Per- 
mitting Use as Containers of Export 
Products.—Jute bags may now be ex- 
ported as containers of grains or cereals, 
provided the exporter will assume the 
obligation of having a number of jute 
bags similar to the number exported re- 
turned to Uruguay within 30 days—by 
provisions of a decree of May 12, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of May 20, 
Montevideo. To obtain the export per- 
mit, the exporter must submit a sworm 
declaration of the number of jute bags 
that will be used as containers of the 
grain or cereal to be exported. 


[See Commerce Reports of January 20, 
1940, for announcement of decree temporarily 
prohibiting the exportation of jute bags.| 


Hare Skins: Exportation Prohibited. — 
Exportation of hare skins has been pro- 
hibited until further notice by a resolu- 
tion of April 23, published in the Diario 
Oficial, May 19, Montevideo. This exX- 
port prohibition has been established at 
the request of a Uruguayan firm and is 
conditional upon this firm’s purchasing 
all hare pelts coming on the market at 
the following fixed prices, in pesos each: 
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winter skins, 0.22; “feria” skins, 0.15; 
summer skins, 0.10; and young hare skins, 
0.05. 


Yugoslavia 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments to Rumania Cleared Through 
Berlin —See Rumania. 


Imports From and Exports to Italy 
Exempted From Duty in Occupied Area.— 
Imports of Italian goods into the terri- 
tories of Yugoslavia occupied by the Ital- 
ian armed forces, as well as exports from 
those territories to Italy, were exempted 
from import or export duties, respec- 
tively, by a proclamation dated April 29, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, 
of May 5, and effective from the date of 
publication. 

The Yugoslav customs duties and laws 
and regulations are to remain in effect 
for imports from or exports to all coun- 
tries except Italy (including Albania). 





New Books and 
Reports 


The following publications, added to 
the Department’s research facilities 
through the courtesy of the authors and 
publishers, are listed as a service to busi- 
nessmen. Please note: The Department 
has no copies of private publications for 
distribution and cannot be responsible 
for their content. For private publica- 
tions, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin” 
June 14, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The June 14 issue 
contains these articles: 


FRANCO-GERMAN COLLABORATION. Pages 
715-716. 

SINKING OF THE S. S. ROBIN MOoR BY 
GERMAN SUBMARINE. Pages 716-717. 

FREEZING OF GERMAN AND ITALIAN ASSETS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Page 718. 

PORTUGUESE ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC. 
Pages 718-719. 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. Page 720. 

INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE BoarD. 
720-723. 

THE Great Conquest: Address by AS- 
sistant Secretary Berle. Pages 724-727. 

ConTROL OF Exports IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Pages 728-734. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL CHANGES. 
Pages 734-735. 


Pages 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


(Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The of the Dominican 


peso 
pee the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 
s 


ed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 









































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Mar. Apr. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina._.| Paper peso___...._.- EE be accacuceuuaaw 3. 70 3. 73 3. 73 3. 7. 3.73 | June 5 
oe eis sti asia inion 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4, 23 ss > S Do. 
SEAM PASS ee BN EL? FESS DRS Sse) 4.7 > 
aa... ee sis i} a1 June 3 
Free market_...........- 4. 33 4. 37 4. 33 4. 28 4.22 | June 5 
Bolivia_--_-_-- Boliviano. .........- oe 32. 34 39.09 | 40.00 40. 00 40.00 | May 29 
Compoenention..........}. 2.2... 4 53,83 | 55.00 55. 00 55. 00 
Middle 
WRI is coho daceonens 145.46 | 56.71 | 60.54 | sa13 | 56.50 |{ Sridle 
Ei irccwek PERO ince ccsenen Se 16. 829 | § 16. 500 (516. 500 | 516.500 | 516.500 | June 7 
Free market............. 319.706 | 19.789 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.730 Do. 
Special free market___-_- 321. 545 . 700 | 20.700 | 20.7 20. 71 Do. 
2, Ro Sea see ane 20. 826 21. 421 | 20.450 20. 438 20. 150 Do. 
i. eee Pia sickumasatcces fo) See 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | May 10 
WED GIES... cnnscnnne 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25.00 Do. 
Curb market_.._........ 32. 47 33. 04 31. 64 31. 42 31. 20 Do. 
iain nina iciininenaes 31. 04 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange-_......... 29. 86 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
i. gl rs ae 631.13 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Agricultural dollar. .....|_.......}......... 1831.15 31.15 31. 15 Do. 
CIN nis ~ccinnsaenseus Controlled--.-........- 1.75 1.75 1.755 1.75 1.755 | June 6 
Bank of Republic____._- 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_.___.|__.____- (7) (7) (7) (7) 
if 17 1.93 1. 92 1. 89 1.88 | June 6 
Coste Riva...) Cebith:....nssssnconse Uncontrolled_____...___. 5. 67 5.70 5. 85 5. 89 5.94 | June 2 
Controlied................ 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
Cuba........| Peso. . EEE Oe . 90 . 94 . 96 .99 | June 7 
pee a es Central Bank (Free)._.-| 14.83 |%15.44 |...._.].... = 
Central Bank (Official) __|________ 916.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15.00 | June 7 
Commercial bank rate__| 14.99 [1015.73 |__....__|_.______. nay eee 
OO ne ee lS A ee 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | June 7 
Mexico._...- | PE oEeree fee 5.18 5. 40 4.85 4. 86 4. 86 May 30 
Nicaragua...| Cordoba......-.-..- Cine nt anenicnip cities 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | May 31 
a, EE ee 5.35 6. 36 6.11 6. 03 6.10 Do 
Paraguay-....| Paper peso.........- a 8 EEF 470.00 (337.70 | 336.85 | 332.00 | June 7 
, é 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 May 31 
Salvador....| Colon 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2. 50 Do 
oe eee . 3626 . 3755} =. 3960 .4010} 12.4175) June 7 
. 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do 
Venezuela...| Bolivar 3.19 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 | 33.19 | May 9 
3. 21 ot a en ree cra abe: See ae 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10Jan.-May. 


2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dee. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 
* July 13-Dec. 31. 


7 For Class 2 merchandise__...... 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise__...... 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise. __ _.--- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

* Jan.-May. 


*Tune-Dec. 


Jan. 1-June 25, 

12In addition there is ‘“‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

18 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

‘4 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

18 Established on Mar. 25. 

16 Single rate established on May 16. 





Other Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON 
SUBJECTS RELATED TO NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
Clarence P. Dunbar. 1941. 13 pp. 
Mimeo. Bibliography Series No. 1. 
Available from Bureau of Educational 
Research, Louisiana State University, 
University, La. 

BrITISH CITIES AT WAR. 
Sundquist. 1941. 110 pp. Publication 
No. 76. Price, $1. This study has been 
written to indicate the effect of active 
warfare on British cities, both those that 
were systematically bombed and those 
that were not, and to show how their local 
civil defense arrangements and their 
ordinary services worked in a crisis. It 
shows clearly how changes in economic 
and social conditions altered all munici- 
pal activities and how the effectiveness 
of air-raid precautions depended to a 
great extent on the work of all municipal 
departments. The author was not in a 
position to attempt any appraisal of the 
quality of the British civil defense efforts. 


James L. 


He has merely tried to bring together 
information that indicates the adminis- 
trative problems with which British of- 
ficials were faced and the measures by 
which they attempted to solve those 
problems. Available from Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

MaAILinc Lists FoR LATIN AMERICA. 
Latin America List and Information 
Service, Division of J. J. Berliner and 
Staff. 1941. 12 pp. Contents of this 
bulletin include: How to Get Latin 
American Trade; Distributors in Latin 
America; Sources of Credit Information; 
Alphabetical Index of Latin American 
Lists; Counts of Selected Lists by Coun- 
tries; Products Exported by United 
States to Latin America; Products Im- 
ported by United States from Latin 
America. Available from Latin America 
List and Information Service, Division 
of J. J. Berliner and Staff, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Boletin 
Oficial of June 3, 1941, Buenos Aires. 
Opposition must be filed before July 7, 
1941. 





| Class number ¢ »om- 
Trede-mark Class number and cor 





modity 
Indestructo _.......| No. 3—Entire class. 
Todoclorofil_ - . - - --- ‘ _.| No. 2—Entire class. 
Holdfast__-_- _........| No. 4—Entire class. 
Holdfast _- | RE DAE RS No. 17—Entire class. 


Meteoro-.-.-_-.-.-.- No. 4—Entire class. 





Brazil—The following application for 
a trade-mark registration was published 
in section III of the Official Gazette, Rio 
de Janeiro, of April 30, 1941. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark | Commodity 





ee Cards, cardboard, blank books, pam- 
phlets, envelopes, album paper, 
paper pads, paper sheets, paper rolls, 
drawing paper, letter paper, blotting 
paper, cardboard folders. 


Rio de Janeiro on May 23, 1941. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 60 days from 
date of publication. 





Trade-mark Commodity 


Tiple_._- Bobbins, valves, transformers, resist- 
ances, radio-receivers, condensers, 


and other radio equipment. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Official Gazette, Section III, of 
June 6, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from date 
of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Class 3—Product to be used 
in medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 


Magnesia Trisilicada. 


Sulfatiazon Fontoura. - Do. 

Manganex Do 

Sifon : Class 8—Discharge valve for 
sanitary apparatus. 

Pan Class 60—Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and publicity organi- 
zations. 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
in section ITI of the Official Gazette, Rio 
de Janeiro, of May 2, 1941. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from date 
of publication. 





! 
Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 


No. 44—Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco in 
| rope or in leaves. 


_| No. 48—Products of this class. 


Edy-Son 


Surprise 





Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in Section III of the Official Gazette of 
May 7, 1941, Rio de Janeiro. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Imperial No. 1—Whiting, red lead, litopone, 
zinc powder, and other paints, pre- 
pared or unprepared. 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
in section III of the Official Gazette of 
Rio de Janeiro on May 10, 1941. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 60 days from 
date of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Titan__-_-- 


Class number and commodity 





_..| Class 6—Machinery for the extraction 
of carnauba wax. 

Class 48—Perfumery articles, such as 
creams, lotions, perfumes, face- 
powder compacts, beauty lotions, 

| shampoos, etc. 


Springer 





Brazil.—The following application for 
trade-mark registration was published 
in section III of the Official Gazette of 





Colombia.—The following trade-mark 
applications were published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 2 and 3, 1941, at Bogota. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Product covered 


Hepatodreno Pharmaceutical product. 

Bang Insecticides and disinfectants 
powder and liquid form. 

La Cross 

La Cruz 

rhiazomide 


\ Medicinal products. 

Chemical products used in the 
preparation of medicines and 
toilet articles. 


Salit 

Noviform Medicinal and pharmaceutical! 
Caseosan specialties 

Silargel 

Korsolina = . F 

Fuego jInsecticide and disinfectant 


Hemobronquiol Pharmaceutical product 





Japan.—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications were published in the official 
Japanese Trade-Mark~ Journal, Tokyo, 
on May 8, 1941. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


} 

Beads ‘ : No. 5—Dentifrice and washing 
material not belonging to any 
other class. 

EA eke Do. 

N. Z. K —— No. 45—Foodstuffs and condi- 
ments which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Solagin . No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical 

| treatment. 


Haemahormin Do 
Peonin ‘ Do. 
Oryzavitamin Do. 
Terrapin Do. 
Pedinal Do. 
Katorop c Do. 
Apsam | Do. 
Arthralgen Do. 
Funaisatin Do. 
Apollo Do. 
Roppo_.. Do. 
Aparasin * Do. 
Carciril ; Do. 
Gendarum \ Do, 
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nr 
Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Zinodan No. 1—Chemicals, medicines ang 


articles accessory to medical 


| treatment. 

Darumgen | Do. 

Brosungen Do. 

Kanaehelumin Z Do. 

Nissankenlase Do. 

Nissankenlebarone Do. 

Kubos 5 Do. 

Akirakatan Do. 

Holbein ss No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mor 
dants, and paints. 

Velborne’s Do 

Dissen Do. 

Lorient : No. 3—Perfumes and toilet ar- 
ticles that do not belong to any 
other class. 

Vax | No. 4—Soaps. 

Fest No. 6—Metals and _ half-worked 
metals which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Sol No. 8—Edged and sharp-pointed 
tool. 

STK - Do. 

Jok . | Do 

Polea | No. 16—India rubber, ebonite 
gutta-percha, rubber, substi: 
tute, and soft manufactured 
goods which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Dunazard No. 17—Machinery and imple. 
ments, and parts thereof which 
do not belong to any other 
class, as well as belts, hose, and 
packings. 

MR No. 36-—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
buttons, ornamental pins, ete, 

Station Do. 

Fan bird Do. 

Plexi Do. 

=. @ No. 45—Foodstuffs and condi- 
ments which do not belong to 
any other class. 

Vital Do. 

Carnax No. 50— Paper and manufactures 
thereof, which do not belong to 
any other class 

Knight Do. 

Idol Do, 

Wool men Do, 

Eba men Do. 

Seika No. 65—Toys and articles used in 


athletics and amusement, 

No. §9—Electrical apparatus and 
parts thereof and insulating 
materials. 


Imadarode 


Natural Do, 
BN Do. 
Hi-power Do. 
Sunkite Do 
SK Do. 
ee ee Do. 
Mulight Do. 
Gob Do. 
Kaikite Do 
Zenith No. 70—Merchandise not belong- 
iT to any other class 





Japan.—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications were published in the Japanese 
“Trade-Mark Journal” of May 22, 1941, 
Tokyo. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from date of publication. 





lrade-mark Cl m j nmodity 

Rodin No Perfumes and toilet ar- 
ticles that do not belong to any 
other class. 

Lady Brand Florida Do 

Water 

Medica Do 

Neobaest No. 1—Chemicals, medicines and 
articles aecessory to medical 
treatment 

Argenal Do. 

Flavinol Do 

Komple-B Do. 

Pyrrolpikrin Lx 

A pyzepilon Do 

Meta-P yrrolpikrin Do. 

A pyneozepilon Do. 

Seifuruman Do 

Cojow Do. 

Vocow Do. 

Cocaco Do. 

Biokraft Do. 

Antischrumpol . Do. 

Mastchin Do. 

Lipotrin Do. 

Muskarol j Do. 

Erlose Do. 


Allosiep ee } Do. 
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Trade-mark | Class number and commodity 


Rivea : : | No. 3—Perfumes and toilet ar- 
ticles that do not belong to 
any other class. 

Ec scesaseasdeee Do. 

A. P. Green _....| No. 14—Glazed earthenware, 
: porcelain, cloisonne goods, un- 
glazed earth ware, tiles, and 
bricks, which do not belong 
to any other class. 





SMC. No. 17—Machinery and imple- 

ok ments and parts thereof, which 
do not belong to any other 
class, as well as belts, hose, and 
packings. 

Takenobubelt 7 Do. 

Adler ; 7 Do. 

Nas. ... Do. 

s.T.F | Do. : 

i 2h aie | No. 19—Agricultural and indus- 

Ge | trial instruments and tools. 

Nachi- - - | Do. 

JOK Do. . 

Benly | No. 21 Timepieces, accessories 

i | thereof, and their parts. 

Terex | Do. 

oo : No. 25—Silk wadding, cotton, 
| hemp, feather and wool, and 
| half-manufactured goods there- 
i of. 

abie Do. 3 
end No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, 
buttons, ornamental pins, etc. 

» ball | 0. E 

— No. 40—Ice and _ refreshing 

beverages. : 

Colon No. 45—Foodstuffs and condi- 
| ments, which do not belong to 
| any other class. 

Wheel _| No. 50—Paper and manufactures 
| thereof which do not belong to 

any other class. 

Globe | No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. 

NYN | Do. . . 

King Star } No. 65—Toys and articles used in 

athletics and amusement. 

Smogra Do. 

ODC ..| No. 69—Electrical apparatus and 
| parts thereof and insulating 
|} materials. 

Tsubaki Do. 

Talk-Back Do. ; 

Risoru _..| No. 70—Merchandise not be- 
| Jonging to any other class. 

Settsuvegetein ol Do. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations have ap- 
peared in issues of the Diario Oficial of 
Montevideo, from June 5 to 11, 1941. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of first publication. 





Trade-mark Product 
Diothane Drugstore and chemical products. 
Fibrogeno Do. 
Boston Dry goods, ready to wear, etc. (except 

hats, garters, and suspenders). 

Linjoy Dry goods, ready to wears, etc. 
Tru-Tone Perfumery and cosmetics. 
Suavex Drug store and chemical products 
Troika Beverages. 
Eduardo VII | Do 
Borweb Drug-store and chemical products. 
Adascord Dry goods, ready to wears, etc. 
Sarowal Perfumery and cosmetics. 





Japanese Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Urged to Export 


Notwithstanding the domestic shortage 
of many types of chemicals, the Japanese 
export trade has been actively encour- 
aged because of urgent need for more 
foreign exchange. In pursuance of this 
policy, two important export associa- 
tions were formed during 1940. The 
Japan Industrial Chemicals Exporters’ 
Association (Nippon Kogyo Yakuhin 
Yushutsu Kumiai) was Organized on 
July 19, 1940, and the Japan Synthetic 
Dye Exporters’ Association (Nippon 
Gosei Searyo Yushutsu Kumiai) was es- 
tablished October 14, 1940. 
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U. S. Export Control Act 
Announcements 


avelopments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, June 24. 


No. 116—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Ball and Roller Bearings to Various 
Netherland Areas 


Additional unlimited licenses have 
been issued by the Secretary of State to 
the Netherlands Purchasing Commission 
for the exportation of ball bearings and 
parts, roller bearings and parts, and balls 
and rollers for bearings, to the Nether- 
lands Indies, Surinam, and Curacao, 

While this action makes it unnecessary 
for exporters to apply for individual 
licenses to cover such shipments, the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration is required 
to show the proper symbol and license 
number, which are obtainable from the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


No. 117—General Licenses Issued for Ex- 
port of Certain Building Materials to 
Panama 


The Secretary of State has announced 
that general licenses have been issued, in 
compliance with the recommendation of 
the Secretary of War, to facilitate the 
exportation to the Republic of Panama 
of certain building materials required by 
contractors engaged in construction of 
defense housing for the United States 
Army. The products which may be 
shipped under general licenses, and the 
license numbers which need to appear on 


the Shippers’ Export Declarations, are as 
follows: 


Iron and steel, except alloy and stainless: 


GMG 19 for bars. 
GMT 19 for sheets. 
GMJ 19 for pine and tube. 


Brass and bronze: 


GXB 19 for pipe, tube and pipe coils 
only. 

No. 118—General Licenses Issued for Ex- 
port of Radios and Certain Other Elec- 
trical Apparatus to the American 
Republics, Specified British Areas, and 
Egypt. 


General licenses have been issued by 
the Department of State, which elimi- 
nates the necessity for exporters to apply 
for individual licenses, for the shipment 
of certain of the electrical machinery 
and apparatus containing mica, which 
are to become subject to control begin- 
ning July 2, 1941, under Export Control 
Schedule No. 9 (announced in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 21), to speci- 
fied areas in the Western Hemisphere, 
the British Empire, and Egypt. 

The electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus covered by these general licenses 
are: 

Electric coffee percolators. 
Electric curling irons. 
Electric flat-irons. 


Electric hair-waving machines. 
Electric light bulbs of over 200 watts. 


Electric razors. 

Electric toasters. 

Electric waffle-irons. 

Fuse plugs. 

Mica dial or mica covered compasses. 
Neon tube electrode sections. 

Radio mica trimmers. 

Radio receiving sets, complete. 
Radio tubes or valves for receiving sets. 
Radio tube ridges. 

Radio tube spacers. 

Rheostats. 


The destinations for which such gen- 
eral licenses have been issued, with their 
respective license symbols and numbers 
which must be entered on the Shipper’s 
Export Declaration, are as follows (alpha- 
betically arranged) : 


Argentina—GDM 4. 
Australia—GDM 26. 
Bahamas—GDM 27. 
Barbados—GDM 28. 
Bermuda—GDM 29. 
Bolivia—GDM 5. 
Brazil—GDM 6. 
Canada—GDM 1. 
Chiie—GDM 7. 
Colombia—GDM 8. 
Costa Rica—GDM 9. 
Cuba—GDM 3. 
Curacao—GDM 10. 
Dominican Republic—GDM 11. 
Ecuador—GDM 12. 
Egypt—GDM 59. 

El Salvador—GDM 13. 
Great Britain—GDM 2. 
Greenland—GDM 61. 
Guatemala—GDM 14. 
Haiti—GDM 15. 
Honduras—GDM 16. 
Iceland—GDM 62. 
Mexico—GDM 17. 
Newfoundland—GDM 47. 
New Zealand—GDM 48 
Nicaragua—GDM 18. 
Palestine-—GDM 51. 
Panama—GDM 19. 
Paraguay—GDM. 20. 
Peru—GDM 21. 
Surinam—-GDM 22. 
Union of South Africa—GDM 57. 
Uruguay—GDM 23. 
Venezuela—GDM 24. 


No. 119—Revision of Unlimited Licenses 
for Export of Metal Drums and Con- 
tainers to Certain British Colonies 


A revision has been announced by the 
Department of State of the unlimited 
licenses formerly issued for the exporta- 
tion of iron and steel drums and con- 
tainers to certain British colonies. Sep- 
arate licenses for certain of these colonies 
have been revoked and the areas have 
been consolidated with others for licens- 
ing purposes. Moreover, the unlimited 
licenses for these products have been .ex- 
tended to certain additional British 
colonies. 

The areas for which separate licenses 
have been revoked are: 

Straits Settlements. 
Unfederated Malay States (now included in 

British Malaya). 

Tanganyika. 

Kenya (now included in British East Africa). 

Nigeria (now included in British West Africa) . 

South West Africa (now included in Union of 
South Africa). 


New unlimited licenses have been is- 
sued for the exportation of iron and 
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steel drums and containers to the follow- 

ing: 

British East Africa. 

British Malaya. 

British West Africa. 

Cyprus. 

Falkland Islands. 

Gibraltar. 

Mauritius Island. 

New Guinea. 

Oceania. 

Papua. 

St. Helena Island. 

Seychelles Islands and Dependencies. 
While this makes it unnecessary for 

exporters to make application to the De- 

partment of State for individual licenses, 

Shipper’s Export Declarations covering 

such shipments will not be accepted with- 

out the appropriate symbol and license 

number, which are obtainable from the 

British Purchasing Commission, Adams 

Building, 1333 F Street NW., Washington, 

D.C. 


No. 120—All Petroleum Exports Subject 
to License; Exports from Eastern Sea- 
board Limited to Certain Areas 
The White House issued the following 

statement on June 20: 

“The President announced today that, 
to meet a threatened shortage of petro- 
leum products in the Eastern United 
States, he had directed the Administra- 
tor of Export Control to place all petro- 
leum products under control, and to per- 
mit exports from the Eastern seaboard 
only to the British Empire, Egypt, and 
the Western Hemisphere, since supplies 
to these destinations are dependent in 
part on shipment from Eastern ports. 

“Meanwhile, a plan will be prepared 
for the most effective use of tanker facili- 
ties available to supply petroleum to the 
Eastern seaboard and the other Ameri- 
can Republics. Further restriction of 
shipments of petroleum from the Gulf or 
Pacific ports of the United States is not 
contemplated.” 


[The precise descriptions and classification 
numbers of the various petroleum products, 
all of which are now under control, will be 
found in Export Control Schedule No. 10, 
also issued on June 20, and effective imme- 
diately. See Announcement No. 121, below. 

The unlimited and general licenses issued 
in connection with the extension of export 
license control to all petroleum products are 
described in Announcement No. 122, below. | 


No. 121—Ezport Control Schedule No. 10 
Issued 

Advance copies of Export Control 
Schedule No. 10, consisting of additional 
products made subject to license and of 
revisions of certain earlier orders, were 
issued by the Administrator of Export 
Control on June 20, effective at once. 

The leaflet consists essentially of the 
following: 

1) A detailed tabular listing, with the 
corresponding export classification num- 
bers, of all petroleum products and 
tetraethyl lead, including those which 
had hitherto not required export licenses. 
(This should be read in connection with 
the Presidential statement on the sub- 
ject, and the State Department release 
regarding unlimited and general licenses, 
both of the same date.) 

2) The addition of electrical gener- 
ating sets powered by Diesel engines to 
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the classes of electrical 
requiring license. 

3) The addition of Diesel-powered en- 
gines to the classes of industrial machin- 
ery requiring license. 

4) A further revision of the list of 
products requiring export licenses even 
when exported in individual shipments 
valued at $25 or less. 

[Detailed intormation is available from any 
Field Office of the Department of Commerce, 
who will shortly have copies of the leaflet 
for distribution. | 
No. 122—Unlimited and General Licenses 

Issued for the Exportation to Various 

Areas of the Additional Petroleum 

Products Placed Under Control—Cer- 

tain Outstanding Petroleum Licenses 

Canceled 


On June 20, “the Secretary of State 
issued unlimited licenses to the British 
Purchasing Commission authorizing the 
exportation from those ports which are 
located on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States to the countries named 
under group A” (comprising all parts of 
the British Empire and Egypt), “of those 
petroleum products listed in Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 10 which have not, 
prior to this date, been subject to the 
requirement of a license under the export 
control regulations. 

“The Secretary of State also issued 
general license No. GEG authorizing the 
exportation from those ports which are 
located on the Atlantic coast to any 
country named under group B” (com- 
prising all the American Republics and 
the Netherland and Danish Colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere), “of those pe- 
troleum products listed in Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 10 which have not prior 
to this date been subject to the require- 
ment of a license under the export con- 
trol regulations. This license is valid 
until July 31, 1941. 

“General license No. GEH was also 
issued by the Secretary of State author- 
izing the exportation from those ports 
located on any coast of the United States, 
except the Atlantic coast, to any foreign 
destination, of those petroleum products 
listed in Export Control Schedule No. 10 
which have not prior to this date been 
subject to the requirement of a license 
under the export control regulations. 

“Collectors of Customs in the several 
ports of exit in the United States have 
been informed that, as of midnight June 
20, 1941, no outstanding license author- 
izing the exportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts is valid for shipments from any port 
located on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, except in respect to such 
shipments as are authorized under gen- 
eral, unlimited, or individual export 
licenses which have been issued author- 
izing shipments to the countries named 
under both group A and group B” (as 
described above). 


No. 122a—General Licenses Replace the 
Unlimited Licenses Recently Issued for 
Export of Petroleum Products to Can- 
ada and Great Britain 


The unlimited licenses issued to the 
British Purchasing Commission by the 


machinery 
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Secretary of State on June 20 (see An. 
nouncement No. 122, above) authorizing 
the exportation of certain Petroleum 
products from the Atlantic coast of the 
United States to all parts of the British 
Empire and Egypt, have been cancelleg 
as regards Canada and Great Britain. 

They have been replaced by genera) 
licenses for the following groups of petro. 
leum products, under the license symbols 
and numbers indicated: 





LL , 


Product Canada | “reat 
} Britain 
Kerosene, gas oil and distillate | GEF 1___.| GEF 9 
fuel oil and residual fuel oil. = 
Liquefied petroleum gases, | GEI 1 | GEI2 
paraffin wax (unrefined and | j 
refined), petroleum asphalt, | 
petroleum coke and petro- | 
leum products n. e. s. | 
All crude oils......._-. GEA 1 GEA 2. 








——__ 


General licenses now in effect, author- 
izing the exportation of certain types of 
gasoline and lubricating oils to Canada 
and Great Britain are hereby extended 
to include all gasoline and all lubricating 
oils as defined in Export Control Scheq- 
ule No. 10. 


No. 123—General Licenses Issued for 
Export to Canada, Great Britain, and 
Philippine Islands of Products Licens- 
able on July 2 


General licenses have been issued for 
the exportation to Canada, Great Britain, 
and the Philippine Islands, of rosin, 
natural resins (including crude, refined, 
and modified state), zirconium, bismuth, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, and 
valves, all of which products appear in 
Export Control Schedule No. 9, to be ef- 
fective on July 2, 1941. 

This eliminates the necessity for ex- 
porters to apply for individual licenses on 
such shipments. However, the appropri- 
ate general license numbers need to be 
entered on the Shipper’s Export Declara- 





tion. They are as follows: 
: Great Philippine 
Item Canada Britain | Islands 
Rosin GEJ 1 GEJ 2 GEJ 68 
Natural resins, in GEK 1 GEK 2 GEK 63. 
cluding crude re 
fined, and modi 
fied state. 
Zirconium GFZ 1 GFZ 2 GFZ 6. 
Bismuth GFO1 GFO 2 GFO 63 
Electrical machinery | GDM 1 GDM 2_.| GDM 8, 
and apparatus. 
Valves GDN 1 GDN 2 GDN 68. 





The existing general licenses covering 
automobile tires will be extended to in- 
clude solid tires, and existing general 
licenses for the expprtation of crude 
rubber will be extended to include 
“camelback.” Existing general licenses 
for aluminum will be extended to include 
aluminum salts and compounds and 
aluminum pigments, and existing gen- 
eral licenses for the exportation of casein 
will be extended to include casein glue. 
Existing general licenses for ferro-alloys 
will be extended to include ferrotantalum 
and ferrozirconium. 'The extensions re- 
ferred to herein will become effective 
as of July 2, 1941. 


0 


J 
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a Foreign Trade O tuniti 
ee oreign lLrade Opportunities 
’ the 
— Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
elled | Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. Information 
1. as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
1era] Commercial ~ nee Unit of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mail 
tamp enclosed. 
etro- ‘ T 
| 
Abols | | Refer- || Refer- 
Commodities | City and country ence \| Commodities City and country | ence 
No || No. 
—_—_—_-—_————_—_____—_———-—- SRR WRRNRRERCRONONRE Geet jie: <a URC ~e 
tal DENTAL SUPPLIES: | l) FiIrF-FIGHTING EQUIPMFNT—Continued. 
\ False teeth, dental cement, and acrylics, first grade. | Habana, Cuba } 693 | Each pump to be fitted with a 25-foot suction hose 
ee Orders, $10,000 per annum. 1] with strainer; 2 100-foot lengths delivery hose; and 2 
29. | FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT: : ae | spray nozzles. Order, 20 first-class pumps. 
Portable emergency fire pump on skids (self-priming | Hong Kong 691 || Paint Raw MATERIALS: 
2 j for lift of 20 feet from ship’s deck to sea level), approxi- | Benzoic acid crystal, 1 ton; butyl alcohol, 10 tons; 35 per- | Hong Kong__ ____- 692 
| mate capacity 100/200 imperial gallons per minute at | cent cotton solution, 1,000 tons; various pigments, 77 
60 pounds per square inch pressure. Pump to be | tons; solvents, 7,500 gallons. First quality. (Item- 
| direct coupled to gasoline engine 6/8 hp. air cooled. ized lists available.) 
A 2, ie— 
| Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
_—— from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 
hor- countries and commodities of interest. 
es of | 
= | ° tables list consuming industries; Distributi £ United Stat 
nded | N d l : ; istribution of Unite ates 
ating ew Industria forms in which various spices are 3 : 
aa. | : used; producing areas, harvesting Imports in Occupied and 
R f S seasons, and bearing ages. Other U . . 
: . noccupie 
= e erence ervice tables present imports by item and S P d China 
, Jor country; exports by countries; re- (Continued from 
. 1€S; p. 534) 
and | Releases exports by items and countries. 
cens- | ties sae : Aut bi Indust States have been entered at Shanghai 
ies e American <Automobue ustry. and Japanese-occupied ports during 1939 
| These releases are available from the (Pt. 9-36.) d 1940. M than half of this i 
i for {|  ureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- ; eee ap ). More than half of t m- 
itai ; Production and distribution of motor port business was handled at Shanghai 
tn, | merce at the uniform price of 10 cents vehicles, motor-vehicle bodies, parts : : : : ae 
osin, | each. * euanieasten:. neutiGuniians Gi alte, with Tientsin second in importance. 
fined, : Products entered at the unoccupied ports 
nuth Our Industrial Fuel Consumption Pattern. ment to passenger cars in 1937 and ; icihle: 
, (Bao) 1939. Details wages and employ- were relatively negligible; only in a few 
,and | ; sotethartt instances did they exceed the imports at 
: . : ment, distribution trends, and pro 
ar in | Details of industrial fuel consump- : - : Japanese-occupied ports 
eo gear : : duction in both quantity and value. p pled ports. 
e ef- tion in 33 industrial areas of the The unoccupied ports were the chief 
| United States—coal, coke, fuel oil, Synthetic Rubbers Hold Unique Place in : 
; place of entry in 1939 for vehicles only, 
r €x- and gas. Shows concentration of Industry. (Pt. 10-29.) although sizable quantities of petroleum 
eS on consumption, particularly fuel oil, in Characteristics of synthetic rubbers; q 
opri- - : . ; : . and rubber products and cereals and 
ortheastern section of country and fields in which valuable; use in tire fi Pini 
to be | trends in shifts from one fuel to construction. our were & o imported. In. 1940 larger 
lara- | another. ] percentages of vehicles, sundry products 
| Casein— A Synopsis of Information. (largely tires and tubes), grey cotton 
~aaie “— ae ane last a I ge pant (Pt. 1-50.) piece goods, and medicinal substances of 
lippine | ems of the Manufacturer. (Pt. 1-52.) Production and uses; statistics of small registered value were imported at 
lands | Deals with raw material problems of production, imports, and supply, the unoccupied ports than at either 
—— the industry; outlines growth of in- 1930-39; production by States, 1937- Shanghai or the Japanese-occupied ports. 
ii 8. | ret —. cites the — uses of 39; imports by countries, 1939-40. The size of these imports, however, did 
Bae plastics products, particularly in our : ; ; not exceed the combined total of imports 
national defense efforts. Detailed  A”dlusis of Miscellaneous Chemical Im- entered at Shanghai and Japanese-held 
P7. 63. production data for a period of years te : Nig og ¥ ef ae “hapa Dis- ports. 
> o : T . . — . 
DM 68 are included. ee In China’s trade Shanghai has con- 
on@ | The Negro Press. (BS-8.) Details imports of miscellaneous tinued to be the main port of entry for 
eee) Ciaeis teeter of thn Weden mre. of chemical imports through New York such staples as raw cotton, wool, tobacco, 
y : Gao pee Customs District in 1940 showing and sugar. In imports from the United 
the United States; details circula- : : , 
ering ie: ebeetiee. tn a sceneien Gal tah. products, their origin, and amount States, specifically of metals and ores, 
to in- aden) seminemers and aepenetievtien imported. Shows reduction in re- timber, machinery and tools, foodstufis, 
neral ' : ceipts from Germany and growing chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and many 
crude Problems Facing the American Toiletry importance of Switzerland as a other commodities, Shanghai remains 
clude Industry. (Pt. 1-49.) source of supply. also the leading port, with more than 
enses | Domestic industry depends upon M , : 50 percent entered there. Imports into 
Re eee ay Trends in Confectio - ‘ é 
clude | availability of basic ingredients; petitive y Hone : Fretew anieaan Japanese-occupied ports—which totaled 
and problems involved in importing es- (Pt. 3-57.) . nearly three times the imports at unoc- 
gen- sential supplies, producing them in : cupied ports—were handled largely 
casein the United States, or finding adequate An industry review. Shows trends through Tientsin and Tsingtao. Tient- 
glue. substitutes. in sales and distribution and effect of sin was particularly important as the 
alloys , ; ; rising national income on the in- port through which passed the bulk of 
talum ~— ee of United States in 1940 and dustry. Larger consumption by | United States cereals and flour. Large 
ns re- : rt. 3-58.) armed forces an important factor quantites of raw cotton, metals and ores, 
ective Text discusses production, trade, and particularly in small package lines. vehicles, and petroleum products also 


Prices; influences of war. Summary 


Raw material problems discussed. 


were handled through both those ports. 








He Stands for 
SAFETY and 
FREEDOM 


Every time you see the Minute Man 
—emblem of America arming for 
defense—think how good it 1s to 
live in the land where there still ts 
liberty to defend. 


Think, too, how YOU can help. 


* United States * Let the Minute Man remind you to do your 


DEFENSE — 

Save and buy Defense Savings Bonds. 
S AV I N G S They will help protect your homes and your 
BONDS and families today. 

They will help make the future secure. 
STAMPS 


BUY A BOND OR STAMP EVERY DAY 
From Your Local POST OFFICE or BANK 


This Message Is Published by Us in the Interest of National Defense 
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